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CHAPTEE I. 



HOBATIAS APTEKNOONS. 

• > • 

* . ■ 

* «■ • 

I AM not writing ''^n atLthor's autobiography, 

and will not bore/iiyself and others with 

• ' ' . '- 
metaphysical minutiae. Enough on that point 

to say in this place that when the reader for 

the great house of Brown, Jones, and Co. 

returned home that evening, he informed me 

that they had taken my book — which I had 

little expected — and would pay for it, which 
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I had anticipated less. Forthwith I went 
forward gallantlj with some short stories in 
French^ on British grounds and outlines^ 
which Mr. Major highly approved I should 
execute. I also had the inexpressible grati- 
fication of composing some leaders (about as 
long as an auctioneering advertisement in 
the Times) for the ** Madras," (as we called 
it in brief); also I corrected his proofs and 
sent them off, and as soon as I assured him 
the boy had suffered me to talk to him (I 
kept his secret, though) he allowed me to 
teach him, or rather to attend to his self-in- 
structions, when overpressed himself with 
work, as, when Was he not? So trivial, so 
trying, so paltry a pursuit could scarcely 
have been meant for him, nor he for it, I 
used to think. But just now I only revert 
to the earliest period of my acquaintance 
with him, and this fell far short of knowledge.^ 
Owmg to his interposition and incessant 
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attention, my book was printed in a month, 
and published in two weeks more. I can 
truly say I was so sick of it by that time 
that I never opened a bound copy, nor read 
a single review, except one in the Timesy 
which amused me with the tokens of true 
criticism I have elsewhere alluded to, namely, 
the extravagant dispraise of insignificant 
errors, and the inevitable non-allusion to 
graver faults, which even selfish / de- 
tected. 

This valuable document (I did not cut it 
out, and have never seen it since) appeared 
a fortnight after my book; so that now two 
months had passed since I had been at home 
there — or as much at home as one without 
a natural home can ever be; as much at 
home certainly as my poor little contem- 
porary, the boy. 

This strange creature liked me, but we 
had not advanced in in intimacy. He certainly 

b2 
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preferred saying his lessons to me rather 
than to his uncle, but then he eschewed his 
uncle in every way — ^poured passive contempt 
on him. I never saw a detestation at once 
so precocious and so inveterate, nor (to me): 
so unaccountable, for I should have thought 
all children would have drawn to Arnold 
Major's smile. Nor did the boy ever revert 
to the strange topic of our first conversation. 
And as for Philippa, up to this period, she 
conducted herself towards me exactly as if 
I had been a chair or table, never address- 
ing me (nor I her), and if ever she chanced 
to get near me, pushed me aside as she did 
such articles of furniture whenever they 
stood in her way. For the rest, she in- 
creased in tomboyhood and hazardous inven- 
tion, catching fresh tricks every day from 
unknown sources (sliding down the balusters, 
shoeing her cat with walnut - shells, and 
setting the clothes-horse one Saturday night 
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on fire, a sample of them), nor ever turned 
a gentle eye nor smiled a loving smile on 
the provider of all her needs. 

The London season was about budding 
when my book came out, and I owe to that 
fact much of its (temporary) success. I 
observed just now that Arnold Major had 
a vast number more letters (by post, not 
printer's imp) than he had received before, 
also (sitting in the same room so much, I 
could not help seeing) he replied to them 
in very scraps of shortness — about four lines 
a-piece. Of course, I never saw their ad- 
dresses, but I also noticed once or twice, 
that servants in livery brought notes, while 
he was in the City, returning for replies 
when he came home, and such notes he 
always pushed into the fire (impatiently but 
never ill-naturedly), whence dripped little 
rills of sealing-wax to the grate. One day, 
Hilary, the child (I took care never so to 
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name him), brought me a bit of one of 
those notes, mth an enormous coat of arms 
on its seal. 

"This is what makes them gentlemen,** he 
observed disdainfully. "I know some one I 
hate, who always uses one." 

And then he crumbled it to atoms with his 
finger-nails, and to dust under his tiny boot. 

This was while his uncle was out (his uncle 
never used a seal to my certain knowledge). 
That night, when all the children were in bed, 
Mr. Major surprised me somewhat by a ques- 
tion of his : — 

** Ernest, do you never mean to go out ? " 

We always fraternised so when alone toge- 
ther, though nev^r before the children. 

"I went out walking to-day, at least as far 
as Oxford Street, and I should have gone fiir- 
ther, but the carriages were so thick, and the 
people too, that I was disgusted." 

"Heaven send you hate not crowds, as I 
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dol Whatever ia to become of you if you 
should?" 
" Then Heaven help me, for I detest them." 
"But I was not exactly speakmg of crowds — 
not of street-crowds at least. Do you not 
mean to make, or accept, acquaintances? I 
don't say patrons, for patronage is obsolete. 
Now is your time ; next time you print 
it will be too late; you could cut a clear 
road through the social Alps now, ay, the 
very highest; but that opportunity soon, 
passes, and never returns. You have a 
mmority of fierce admirers, a majority of 
as hot haters, and both among the high 
few; not among the fashionable merely." 
"What nonsense is this you talk?" 
I justly thought so, for I was reading 
"The Flower and the Leaf" when he addressed 
me, and longing to retmm to the cream of 
those days when literature, if a drug, was 
at least unskimmed. 
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^^No nonsense; and had it not come to 
this pass I should not have bored you. I 
think nothmg of a stray inquiry or so, 
but I have had lots of questions as to 
whether you are personally forthcoming. 
How they came to identify you as in 
any way connected with me I cannot tell 
you." 

" Lord Lyndfield, of course," I mused aloud. 
I had of course forewarned my first friends of 
my steps onward, and their result, and he had 
read my book (I don't think he had ever 
condescended to a romance before). And 
it was good to read his letters on the sub- 
ject, his overweening and generous vanity 
in one he conceived himself to have ush- 
ered into note at least, if not celebrity, 
never recalling he had preserved my life!" 

"No, not he, I am certain; he never sees 
anyone; he is too wise, and, oh! how far 
too well occupied, I fear it was my fault, 
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in the first instance, for telling one person 
who happened to call in that I was inter- 
ested in such a book and its writer on 
my own account. I did not tell him in 
particular because of his rank, his wit, or 
his eagerness to benefit, but simply because 
he has a kindness for me, and he is a li- 
terary epicure (like most epicures, with little 
appetite), besides knowing some persons who 
might really be of use to you, or your 
writings — should you continue to write." 

"Why should I not continue? What else 
is there for me?" 

But I perceived my question was un- 
heeded; indeed, I could not but fancy the 
latter part of the last sentence on his part 
had been uttered without volition. His 
eyes (rare circumstance) were in dream, 
his lips just parted, and over his face 
played a light unlike the fire or lamp, so 
vivid and so soft that I scarcely perceived 
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its transiency, only the returning shadow of 
eare and weariness seemed to fall the heavier 
for it when it had sped. 

I instantly (this was odd) recurred to 
his last remark: — 

"I don't want to know, or be known of, 
persons or a person, unless I knew both 
beforehand. Perhaps you can instruct 
me, and save me all the trouble of 
making choice? Who is the person? Did 
he call here? I never saw him." 

*^He called in the City — a rare thing for 
him to be there, but it only chanced 
because he had come &om Dover, en rovte 
from Paris, and alighted at London Bridge. 
BSs name is Lord Wilders. I dare say you 
don't know it — ^it is new; he was a baronet 
before." 

I remembered it — ^the boy Hilary had 
spoken it. I did not say so. • 

^Do you like him?'* 
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^^Such a question can only compromise 
your charity and mine! Would you like 
to know him?" 

"No. But who are the ^some persons' 
who might ^be of use' to me? I really 
should be glad to know them!" 

He started^ and looked surprised^ as though 
he had not been conscious in that utter*- 
ance; then observed it was late — a hint I 
took immediately, for, whether intentionally 
or non-intentionally he spoke, I had ever a 
horror of intrudmg on anyone-above aU 
others, on him. 

Next day the youngest child, who had 
been ill his whole short life, was taken 
worse. I had seen very Mttle of him. He 
was not one of those seraphic little crea- 
* tures whom poets (and sometimes truly) 
delineate in delicate or dying children, but 
one full of sick whimsy with a temper natu- 
rally dull, soured by cKsease to a morbid 
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condition, most pitiful to behold and diffi- 
cult to medicine. 

Every appliance of surgical skill and art 
was lavished on the little thing — the only 
carriages seen at Arnold Major's door were 
those of doctors and physicians — and it 
seemed a kind of conscientious agony pos- 
sessing him lest all should not be done 
that could, not for its cure (by all pro- 
nounced impossible), but for its relief. As 
so often happens, the dead husk did not 
drop from the character until the very end. 
Perhaps the kind guardian was rewarded for 
his inexpressible patience and care when the 
child, just before breathing his last, held 
out his arms to be taken to the embrace he 
had ever before avoided, and went there 
quietly to sleep. All that week afterwards 
I kept the house for my friend (forced 
still to go out daily), but I could not keep 
it quiet, for Philippa was at home, and 
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defied me perpetually to make her still — 
amused— or sorry. The boy read, according 
to his fashion, all day long. 

At the end of the week I went with 
Mr. Major, at his request, and without the 
children, to one of the beautiful cemeteries 
out of London, and there the little one was 
laid. I fancy I should neither have been 
chosen nor allowed to accompany him had 
I been a person (however curious I am) 
who asked questions ; for the child was 
laid in a grave already occupied by one, and 
a plain but perfectly executed square of mar- 
ble covered it; spring flowers were opening 
in a bed all round it, and on one side of 
the square were cut two simple initials and 
a date, a few years back. The directions 
given for the note above the babe I heard 
— they were simply 

« Effingham, 
'^Nephew of Arnold Major," 
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with the date and age, so that I was far- 
ther than ever from hearing that other name 
of the three children which they must have 
had, yet none bestowed on them. 

It was only the next day that a note, 
with one of the objectionable seals, was 
brought for Mr. Major while he was out. 
It lay on the table for Hilary to sneer at, 
which the child took care to do, telling me 
privily besides that ^^that thing, with its 
ugly head and tail, was Lord Wilders'." I 
took no notice, except to tell him that he 
and I might be comfortable because we pos- 
sessed no ugly seals; but his uncle had 
not been home half an hour, and was just 
half through dinner, when there dashed some 
light Tehicle up the street and stopped short 
before the house, the pause followed by a 
stupendous knock at the front door. A 
moment after the maid announced ^^Lord 
Wilders!" and in he came, before hearing 
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that he might come — a breach of perfect 
breeding which, of course, he had not per- 
petrated but for the one sitting-room, such 
persons, and most others, considering good 
Style incompatible with small domestic ar- 
rangements. We were boors or gipsies to 
him, of course — not that we looked like the 
former, either of us, and certainly we failed 
in the picturesque attributes of the latter. 

Arnold Major rose and shook hands with 
him (the servant had placed him a chair), 
then sat down again, and so did he. I 
had not risen at all; nor did I look at 
Lord Wilders, but I felt he was looking at 
me. 

"I have come for an answer to your 
note," he said. " I was so near you I thought 
I would try my powers of persuasion in 
person." 

"I have scarcely read it, but you would 
have had a reply by the next post to- 
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morrow morning, though I own I wonder 
you take so much trouble, and give me so 
much. I cannot come. How often am I 
destined to say so, or, rather, write ?^ 

"But I think you will come when I tell 
you something. Miss Standish has taken a 
house in Wilton Crescent, and is resusci- 
tating, or, rather, carrying forward Marl- 
borough Buildings there. I have just been 
with her." 

I positively saw Arnold Major^s lip curl 
for the first time; it was rare with it, for 
he was far more inwardly proud than ex- 
ternally haughty, and too noble to feel 
contempt, unless really merited. Could such 
slight words deserve it? 

"I knew that Miss Standish was in 
London, and it makes no difference, or, 
rather, decides me all the more to keep 
within my rule, as I cannot literally aflPord 
to waste my time." 
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^^She did not send you an invitation, 
but I told her I should come and invite 
you ; and then she said she should be 
happy if I succeeded." 

"I believe she would; I know her kind- 
ness. Once for all, pray understand me. 
I do not visit, or intend to do so, 
but I think society — such as yours, for 
instance — a wholesome thing, as well as 
agreeable, for an active mind; so that I 
have great pleasure in introducing you to 
my friend, Mr. Ernesto Loftus, author of 
that book you were speaking of in your 
letters lately, as well as the last time I 
saw you." 

I was more indignant than ever I had 
felt in my life; I was, for the instant, 
hurt, but some instinct forewarned me not 
to make myself ridiculous by betraying 
either. Besides, Lord Wilders was sitting 
between me and the door. I could not 

VOL. II. c 
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get out of the room, and to profess niy- 
self either disgusted or annoyed was to 
fasten on myself the charge of the smallest 
vanity; so I made the best of the circum- 
stance, bowed, and accepted with a second 
bow (without hearing them) the necessary 
compliments on his part. And now, as I 
really looked at him, he assumed not to be 
staring at me. So, gazing on the lamp^ he 
went on: — 

"I hope you will give me the great plea- 
sure, and do me the honour, of dining with 
me to-morrow, Mr. Loftus. And I will not 
hide my gratification that I shall indeed be 
the first to mention your real name (you 
know not how many you have besides) to 
Miss Standish." 

Should I say I didn't know who Miss 
Standish was? It might be awkward, like 
not having been to Paris, nor kissed the 
Queen's hand, and the Pope's toe, nor heard 
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Messrs. Bellew and Kingsley preach. Besides, 
I could say nothing, for, to my extra indig- 
nation and consummate amaze, Mr. Major 
answered for me again: — 

" I am sure my friend will be very 
happy, but you must receive his visit as an 
exception, for he is very choice of companion- 
ship indeed." 

Possibly I might then and there have pro- 
tested against this curiously summary pro- 
cess of being disposed of, but I saw a sly 
gleam round Arnold Major's mouth, short of 
a humorous smile, but certainly touched — 
for the first time to my sight — with fun, 
enjoyment even; and 1 liked him too much 
to have the heart to scatter it. Lord 
Wilders, with the air peculiar to men of 
his class and character, of having little to do, 
and yet being driven to see what is "doing" 
next, rose directly after he had gained his 
point, if it were worth calling one, and went, 

c 2 
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shaking hands with Arnold Major, and 
advancing towards me with the same inten- 
tions, but finding them balked hj my again 
bowing, with my arms folded. I have, in- 
deed, often wondered why one must (in 
society) shake hands with so many persons, 
under so many circumstances^ and wished 
that it were not a fraction of formal 
etiquette; bowing and smiling are surely suf- 
ficient for all the cold ends of courtesy, and 
to the magnetic, it is positive (not negative) 
misery to come into personal contact with 
those they love not. 

But I was not considering this then; I 
was simply desirous to be alone again with 
Arnold Major. The moment the street-door 
shut, I was ready to explode — by no means 
to argue or to remonstrate — about his beha- 
viour on my behalf. Again he anticipated 
me by his aspect — amused, half-repentant, 
but wholly gratified. Nor did he keep me 
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in suspense. I could not even speak first, 
he was so eager to explain. 

"I dare say you are disgusted with me, 
and I do not wonder; I should be in your 
place. But it was really the only thing to 
do; anything like a set and prearranged 
introduction you would have revolted from; 
and I had such excellent reasons for wishing 
you to be acquainted with his set, that I 
took a liberty, for whose magnitude I ask 
your pardon, but which you will forgive me 
one day. I think you need, after all, have 
little to do with Aim." 

" I want to have nothing to ^ do ' with any- 
one; what is the use?" 

"Some, certainly, if it were only on account 
of your books. How do you mean to subsist by 
writing Greek love-stories into English? As 
well poems in ^ Runic,' and grind out of 
their stones your daily bread. And seriously, 
my dear Ernest, though no one appreciates 
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what powers you have more than I do, or 
more selfishly enjoys your passionate delinea^ 
tions of delights not meant for me to realize, 
I do assure you that, as a writer, you 
will never either succeed or be of use (if 
you aim so high), unless you mingle, at least 
for a time, with your fellow-creatures on 
equal grounds. I say this to you as a sin- 
cere admirer and friend, and, were you my 
brother, I could not mean it more." 

I had never heard his voice so manly or 
so sweet ; his innate nobility flowed out 
from every word. He touched me deeply 
against my will, and, oh, how my will rose 
against that master- will of his ! 

"Really, with such views, I do wonder 
you shut yourself up ; you do not care how 
much you expose me to — you are so safely 
enshrined." 

"Now, Ernest, do not be unreasonable. 
1 am no author, never was meant for one. 
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and happilj I did not (as such thousands 
have done) mistake my own vocation. Be- 
sides, forgive me, I am something older 
than you, and I do assure you I have 
most thoroughly investigated, by experience, 
what is called society; otherwise, I might 
not be so cool about it, perhaps. I know 
its depths and their ultimate shallows, and I 
am aware of its lukewarm insipidity after the 
first plunge. Yet I recommend you to take 
it, for surely, if you would not consider 
yourself educated without books, you should 
not esteem yourself cultivated without read- 
ing men." 

" And women ? " 

"As a matter of course. If I ask you, 
as a favour to myself, to go to dinner 
with that young man to-morrow, will you 
do it?" 

"I do not understand how it can benefit 
you." 
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"Then you were not bom for friendsliip, 
having no faith/' 

"You would consider it an act of friend- 
ship then, if I went — ^^ 

" To-morrow, and after to-morrow, wherever 
he wished to introduce you." 

Impetuous accents, these! I had never 
heard such eagerness expressed from his 
voice. There was a mystery, too, one the 
more added to the many little mysteries en- 
circUng him. 

" I will promise to go to-morrow, and after 
to-morrow. — ^To-morrow, and to-morrow, and 
to-morrow," I said, "if you will promise me 
one thing, that after the last three to-morrows, 
quite a sufficient scoop out of one's life to 
taste all flavours and smell all savours of 
what you call society, you will suffer me 
to sit down quietly and let the world go 
by, or rather (to walk on firm ground instead 
of stilts) if you will allow me to do my 
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own will afterwards, having done yours until 
that moment." 

^^ Safcy then/' said Arnold Major. 

Words, curious merely for their simpUcity. 
I could not but own they were not of 
simple meaning — for their tone was far- 
reached, and as an echo from the land of 
dreams. 

I am not fond of obeying people, yet it 
was a pleasure to me to do so in this in- 
stance. Little enough pleasure I expected 
in the action of another's will, and may be, 
for once, I deserved the agreeable disappoint- 
ment which ensued out of it. 

Not as far as Lord Wilders was con- 
cerned, though I had cause to thank him 
too. He dined at seven, which, to my fancy, 
is exactly an hour too soon, and an hour 
too late, that is, one can eat at six and be 
thankful for not having afterwards to sup * 
and one can sup at eight and need no fur- 
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ther sustenance. His house was one of the 
very smallest in Park Lane, and at a glance 
I perceived him to be a bachelor, not only 
that the sumptuous show consisted entirely 
of the items of male luxury, but also be- 
cause there would not have been room suf- 
ficient to contain a lady's necessaries (?) 

At least there are many needs of a deli- 
cate woman, with which a man of average 
constitution can dispense; and I hate to 
see waste in high places, though I dearly 
love profusion in proper ones. It certainly 
struck me that two young men, with health, 
strength, and youth at their disposal, ought 
to be ashamed of sitting down to dinner 
with a man behind each of their seats, a 
third at the door, and a fourth immediately 
outside it; also of having such a number of 
dishes actually brought round to be untasted ; 
also of looking at each other over a minute 
epergne made of Califomian gold, and wrought 
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in Paris, and filled with mignonette, liUes- 
of-the-valley, moss-roses, and maidenhair-fem 
in March. Then, as to my entertainer, he 
did not, I clo believe, ever use more than one 
attendant on ordinary occasions, but it was 
his rule to have everything (as he would 
have expressed it) "perfect,*' if he received 
but a single friend to dine. For the rest, 
he was a model specimen of a class which 
is less every day becoming a minority (sobering 
fact for those who think, for it seems as 
though the duties of the minority increased 
with the miseries and privations of the majority, 
and as though such duties were less and less 
considered and fiilfilled). I was thankful when 
I saw Lord Wilders near, that I had never 
been to Eton, for he had been there, and 
a sort of fragrance of it hung about his 
character, not of the highest mould of 
power — that which forms itself, — as scholars 
declare they can detect whether another is 
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from Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, or Dub- 
lin. He had not been got up anywhere in 
Britain ; however, he had travelled : in a post- 
carriage, with a spring-bed and a cook ! And 
be reminded me rather of certain floricultural 
miracles (native, not exotic), plants that have 
been trained and enervated unto that vegetable 
desideratum of running to seed, for exhibi- 
tion at Chiswick, &c. — prize pumpkins, 
monster cabbages, gooseberries egg-sized with 
cometary hair; pansies and daisies as round 
and as plump as the face of Philippa's cat. 
For Lord Wilders was one of the instances 
of that human material which is more 
useful raw than dressed; he was ornamental 
merely. 

I cannot tell why all individuals of 
his temperament (they are not rare, though 
seldom so highly accomplished in mind) 
fatigue me so excessively, and dilute, as it 
were, my own thoughts as they spring, with 
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the lymphatic platitude of their universal utter- 
ance. 

I don't suppose there was a subject he 
did not touch on this first time — subjects 
of that date, such as at this present are 
photography, the last operation at St. George's 
Hospital, Vancouver's Island, Charles Reade's 
new novel^uminium, Lytton's latest speeches, 
big ships, and crystal palaces, all political 
slangs, and literary public or private scandals. 
Things he hinted at I had never heard of, 
visions I never dreamed, theories sounding 
vast as Babel, facts of science fixed and 
brilliant as fresh-discovered planets. All such 
matter, though, frittered away, as it were, 
and bereft of interest by the manner ; not 
that it was indifferent — ^it assumed the easiest 
optimism — ^but that it was spiritless. 

After dinner, we went into a smoking-room 
like a French cabinet, lined with velvet, and 
he offered me cigars like sweetmeats, with 
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coffee like nectar. I do not love any cigars, 
though I glory in a pipe; and, when I told 
him so, about thirty pipes were at my service, 
each one costly enough for a present to the 
Sultan. Up to this time he had never once 
alluded to myself, my position, or my prospects, 
for, with all his negativeness, he was indeed a 
perfect gentleman; but presently he glided 
into a conversation, which was, for me, very 
selfish, and certainly showed much kindness in 
his promises and offers, however little know- 
ledge of my feelings, in so desiring to oblige. 
For instance, he asked me to be his own 
private secretary (he was one of the speech- 
makers among the peers, and, I am confident, 
thought he benefited his country by making 
them; he also "read" diligently in statistics). 
And when I refused, on the plea of being unfit, 
he offered to initiate me himself into all necessary 
duties, "which," he observed, "could not be 
more arduous than writing summary statements 
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of the condition of insane persons." (I had 
told him about my residence at Lyndfield 
Chase, possibly with a kind of pride in having 
any credentials of capability at all.) 

" You really do seem unfortunate," he went 
on, "in your choice of acquaintance, Mr. Loftus, 
insomuch as you are evidently doomed to 
light upon fanatics, however far they be from 
fools. There is Major, now, a person who has 
shamefully frustrated the designs of his own 
creation ; do you not think so I " 

"I do not know what the designs of his 
creation were ; but I know that he fulfils the 
ends of his human being admirably in every 
instance I have had experience of hun." 

" But a man like that has no right to leave 
the larger duties unfulfilled, for the sake of 
alleviating, or trying to alleviate — for it never 
will succeed — the petty misfortunes and wrongs 
of persons necessarily unfortunate, and who 
ought to be taught to bear their own burdens, 
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not to shift them. There is scarcely any 
eminence he might not have reached, and 
retained." 

" In what particular line would you have had 
him excel ? " 

"Political, of course; he is exactly a man 
(idol of his youth's friends, now forsaken) who 
might have made a party, and kept the head 
of it." 

"Eeally, I am no politician. Lord Wilders, 
and the term seems alone left now, without 
the meaning ; but for a man to head a party, 
surely, in these times, is much like a genuine 
turfite training a whole stud till thoroughly 
amenable, without the chance of any race-course, 
nay, common highway, to run them on, and 
with no prospect save that of leaving them to 
eat their heads off in the stable, or choke them- 
selves with gnawing their own cribs." 

If Lord Wilders had been Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and I had been setting down the 
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Established Church as a sham^ he could not 
have looked more shocked — ^nay, more con- 
temptuous. And, though he could not have 
known any one circumstance of my past breed- 
ing or education, I instantly perceived he con- 
sidered both, not incomplete, but null. 

I suppose, failing the usual topics of exclu- 
sive manly sympathy, he thought a hint or two 
of feminine idiosyncrasy might be about my 
level ; for he fell to entertaining me with short 
histories of the young ladies who were mar- 
riageable in his circle, and their trifling charac- 
teristics, such as what colour became them, and 
what colours they persisted in wearing which 
became them not, how much rose-champagne 
they drank, how little allowances their fathers 
made them, how many were in debt to their 
own maids, and how few any man was reaUy 
meditating to marry — a sort of modem Walpole 
gossip, less the Walpole. As he so persevered 
in detailing this smallest small-talk, I inwardly 
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rejoiced that he went no deeper, and that he 
was in the main a virtuous individual, well- 
disposed towards the sex he so pitifully com- 
plimented. And whkt was curious, or seemed 
so to me, not a single syllable did he breathe 
concerning that Miss Standish whose name he 
had pronounced at least more earnestly, and 
with more like living interest, the day before, 
than he had shown or uttered at all this 
day. 

I little knew that she had just refused 
his hand, and knew it not for a long time 
afterwards. I suppose I never should have 
known it but for the fact that she told 
some one to whom she had a trick of tell- 
ing everything, and that that some one had 
a trick of telling some things to me. 

I said Lord Wilders did not breathe a 
syllable concerning her, but this is erro- 
neous, inasmuch as, though he had not al- 
luded to her before, he finished with her 
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the last thing. At eleven, more tired than 
if I had been standing for twenty-four hours, 
I went away; and just before, even at the 
door of the street, to which he courteously 
accompanied me, he said: — 

"And now, you will not refuse to allow 
me to gratify Miss Standish's curiosity; to- 
morrow is her afternoon; will you let me caU 
for you?" 

I had gone too far to care how much I 
went farther; that is, I had broken my re- 
solution of never going out anywhere, nor 
being indebted to anybody, entirely to gra- 
tify what seemed like nothing wiser than a 
whim on the part of Arnold Major. So I 
might as well gratify my own curiosity into 
the bargain by gratifying "Miss Standish's," 
whatever kind that might be. 

"Oh, I will be ready for you here. Do 
not come so far ; it is quite out of your way. 
When should I be with you?" 

I>2 
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*^ I will be with you at three," — ^with the 
extra courtesy of one who can confer favours 
so easily that it is merely as if he scattered 
the coins from the own purse of Fortu- 
natus. 

That night I shut up my own pride (it 

had been packed away out of sight during 

that dinner), and asked of Arnold Major : — 

"Who, and what, in the name of Heaven, 

is Miss Standish?" 

"That is a question which I should con- 
sider it a personal favour if you would 
answer to nie, after seeing her. If you 
had asked any one of a good number of 
yoimg men, the reply would have been — *a 
Standing^^h.' " 

" How unutterably detestable ! I hate 
puns." 

^^You will not think so when you have 
tasted hers." 

Quite seriously this was said. Tasting 
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puns! What a phrase from Arnold Major's 
mouth! And a woman making them for 
the ^^ tastes" of men — a stranger practice 
still. Strangest of all, for Arnold Major to 
like the taste of such! Why, above all, if 
he liked such flavours, did he never go into 
society! For, among other trifles. Lord 
Wilders had imparted to me the knowledge 
that he could go out anywhere if he chose; 
nay, that, though an eremite of several 
seasons' standing, he was still sought after 
and. angled for : the mystery of the notes 
with seals revealed itself herein. And, if 
he liked anybody at all, what reason had he 
for not going to see them? Being a bache- 
lor, he needed not to entertain back again. 
Certainly he worked hardly and constantly 
enough, but he was one of those persons who, 
never seeming in a hurry, deceive as to the 
actual amount of business they get through. 
I thought of these things after I was in 
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bed, and consequently was too late to see 
him at all next morning. Much self-disgust 
I experienced, and feared I had fatally in- 
volved myself in the inextricable toils of the 
Demon Idleness — nay, I made solemn reso- 
lutions not to go out any more, having gone 
out that day, as I had promised, not only 
my inviter, but my present host. 

I continued to waste my time (having 
begun to do so, it was easy) until three 
o'clock, and, precisely as the hour struck, 
Lord Wilders drove up to the door in a 
single brougham. Being ready, I went out 
directly, and such a fast animal he had, 
that before I dreamt we were near the 
parks, we stayed in Wilton Crescent. 
Some of the prettiest mansions in all town 
are there, and that one before which we 
stood was charming; its chief charm, an 
extraordinary one for that quarter, namely, 
that the fittings of the interior were as un- 
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ostentatious as the architecture was faultless 
in itself. You could not tell, in passing 
through the hall, how it was tinted, nor 
the hue of the stair-carpet, nor even the 
livery of the two servants, the one at the 
street, the other at the drawing-room door. 

Half way up the stairs I heard sounds 
— ^I knew not whence — of singing so 
strangely rare, so startling when listened to 
for the first time, that I stood still invo- 
luntarily, as one would stand should a break 
of music breathe through a vast peal of 
thunder — both the music and the thimder 
from the clouds. This is a very far-fetched 
comparison for a voice the most humanly 
expressive possible, but distance and the un- 
known lent it just such an awful mystery 
as all passion's utterance bears when heard 
for the first time in the darkness of the 
inward being. 

Lord Wilders humoured me, or was him- 
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self stricken, I thought then; I little knew 
how worn-out an enjoyment all music was 
for him, and men like him. We stood a 
few minutes even, and then the voice ceased, 
and there was just such a rustle, buzz, and low 
conglomerate chatter on a small scale, as on 
a large scale would cause those slow Ger- 
man neighbours of ours, who study and who 
feed on music in the orchestra, to rise up in 
mutiny at a concert and turn the whole au- 
dience out of doors! 

We profited by the interval, and were shown 
into the drawing-room. At first I was left 
standing just within the door; my compa- 
nion going on up the room, which I chose not 
to do, seeing a swarm of persons gathered 
there, whom I knew not. There were seve- 
ral empty chairs just near the door, and I 
sat down in one, and, before called on to 
do anything else, had time to examine the 
room, as I like to examine even the least 
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and lowliest chamber wUch a human resi- 
dent has^ touched with his own character. 
Here, again, the same semi-tone, rather than 
monotony, of colour prevailed, and when I 
say that, for all the neutrality of the blended 
lights and shadows ca«t from furniture and 
form, there was not the slightest suspicion 
of a dowdy air, it may be guessed how per- 
fect was, not only the taste, but the art of 
the arranger. No glare of gilding, nor gaudy 
flame of ill-painted picture, nor pre-Eaphael- 
itish flower-bunch upstaring from the carpet; 
no, nor even the inevitable plague of orna- 
mental baubles on every inch of table, with 
which the smaller housekeepers afflict one in 
Brummagem, and the larger in costly ugli- 
ness, these times. 

One glance taught me so much. Now^ as 
for what' I heard, everybody was talking, 
but one voice rose above all the voices, not 
that it was louder than many others, but so. 
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wonderfiiUy clear. I could not detect to 
whom it belonged, for, as I said, a swarm 
of persons had gathered towards the top of 
the room, where now I could make out a 
piano in the midst of them, and aU whom I 
could see wore bonnets, being dressed for 
walk or drive. I guessed the owner of the 
voice, however, and guessed aright. So, as 
it befell, I heard Miss Standish before I saw 
her — a circumstance I like to happen in any 
case. 

Who but I, I wonder, ever felt the pathos 
which, when that voice was at its highest 
pitch, struck through it like a bell too 
wildly shaken by wind or wave, to a vibra- 
tion still musical, but cold and strong as sor- 
row? I say rather wave, because the first 
time I listened to Horatia's tones, in her 
haughty but sweet-humoured social mood, I 
thought directly of the Inchcape chime, rock- 
riveted, irresistibly sounded by the surgent 
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tide. And this pathetic reminiscence lay 
wholly in the voice, no topic touched on by 
the speaker or any speaker present; for 
indeed no discourse could have been lighter 
in manner and matter both; I was going to 
say more frivolous, but the term would be 
misapplied to Horatia, she was so earnest 
even in trifles, so passionate when most 
careless. 

I mean^ though, simply to relate how I 
formed an acquaintance with her. Presently, 
a short ten minutes after Lord Wilders had 
left me standing, he returned to find me 
comfortably seated. I thought, of course, 
he came to fetch me for introduction — ^but, 
lo ! a lady was by his side ; she did not foil 
him well either, she was so fine and refined 
a woman, and he so feeble and over-refined 
a man! 

"Mr. Ernesto Loftus," he said, in a very low 
voice I thanked him for. Miss Standish did 
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not wait for her own name, to put out her hand 
to me. Such a soft, helpless hand ! And such 
a cold touch ! — ^no pressure whatever from it ; 
but a smile so cordial that the little light frost 
falling on one's spirit from her manner melted 
as if it had been the sun under it. Not that it 
was merely a cordial smile, but one of the 
perfect smiles so seldom seen; it not only 
changed the expression, but the very shape 
of the features while it lighted them. Phy- 
sically^ the smile was born from the bright- 
ness of perfect teeth — ^to use the words of 
the poet of the " Nympholept," — "more 
white and sleek than the nut's core." 

The smile soon passed away — and so did 
she — for me at least, she had so many diver- 
gent threads to keep together in her hands 
just then. I so little comprehended the 
actual reason why these people had met to- 
gether, that it was sufficient amusement to 
watch them and see what they would all 
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do. In the case of the majority, they did 
nothing except sit round the room, looking, 
oh! how tired, and as much over-interested 
as if they took no interest at alL In hcty 
it seemed difficult to determine precisely 
why such an audience had been chosen, 
bidden, or attracted, whichever it wa«. For 
it was an audience — there was so much to 
hear. 

First of all, the commotion of tongues 
being stilled, Miss Standish (I knew her 
now) sat down at the piano. To my sur- 
prise. Lord Wilders, my companion, stood 
beside her — to my surprise — for he began 
to sing; — graceful, tuneful, — toneless and 
meaningless, alike the voice, the style, and 
subject. Still, one could have slept through 
it all — or dreamed, if polite enough to keep 
one's eyes open — ^had it gone on by itself 
only; it could not have disturbed, it was 
so truly nobleman-like in its calm and sooth- 
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ing self-complacency. But after a certain 
number of bars Horatia's voice leapt in, — 
her very accompaniment roused mth it, as 
a springing gust sweeps forward a sudden 
flame ; and like fire, so immaterial and strong, 
so subtle and so forceful, swelled the voice. 

It was as extraordinary that those soft- 
made and helpless-looking hands should draw, 
nay, drain, such sounds from the keys' depth, 
as that a voice so charged with fire should 
sustain and poise the listeners on its spread 
burning wings. For in it there was neither 
rant for declamation, nor for expression cant ; 
albeit through its medium outflowed passion, 
pure as its own source, in perfect freedom; 
such freedom, with such purity of expres- 
sion, perchance was never heard. 

It would have been wholly tragic, in the 
old Greek sense, to listen to Horatia's sing- 
ing, had it not been so repulsively comic to 
hear her sing with another person — any per- 
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son I ever heard her sing with, at least. It 
seemed every moment as if her slumbering 
wrath and artistical antipathy must wake up 
and strangle with their blended powers the 
poor weak efforts of singing that was fashion's 
handmaid; for it is fashionable now to learn 
to sing, and not only fashionable, but a 
fashion the aristocrat has dignified beyond all 
art. 

The serious-stupid duets being spent, I 
fondly imagined there would be a respite; 
and fancied too, that after so singing, so 
playing, and so enduring such other singing. 
Miss Standish would rest. Not at all so; 
and in her very resolution — ^it breathed from 
her face in a struggle with unmistakable 
fatigue — ^to amuse others who were incapable 
of delight or pleasure, and to humour those 
who had not even mind to be amused, a 
fine temper and generous impulse were dis- 
played and wasted, which could have fed. 
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oh, what purposes and ends ! none could 
have been too lofty, too great, or too con- 
centrative. So thought I then, ignoring, in 
my hasty estimate, the sweetest purpose and 
the deepest end of all. 

Everyone who sang — and there were seve- 
ral — Horatia accompanied herself, with those 
magnetic fingers of hers, that could be 
positively or negatively charged at pleasure. 
She showed herein, in an afternoon, more 
amiability than in one year I could have felt; 
for, not only was every voice inferior in 
infinite degrees to hers, but there was, in 
every instance, the truly genteel (Gentile I) 
non-professional dislike of music, tortured 
into sham liking by the agonising dread of 
not being up to the time, or not being up 
to her, the hour's queen; I "thought" the 
latter "then," and "now I know it." Horatia 
must have steadfastly crushed, and kept under 
her will, her idiosyncrasy, those afternoons 
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of hers, as a fakeer pre-resolved to make his 
foot turn ankle front, and keep so, is wont 
to do; for never, in any company, under 
any circumstances, have I seen a hostess, her 
company, and her circumstances so utterly at 
variance. And, actually, her tact, talent, or 
universal charity, I know not which, pre- 
vented any mental collision or moral acci- 
dent amidst this serene chaos and most 
melodious discord. 
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CHAPTER IL 



HORATIA. 

Abruptlt enough I have brought Horatia's 
afternoon to its close, but not more abruptly 
than, in fact, it ended. With a milk-and- 
water meagre mimicry of concert-givers, goers, 
and patrons, on a minute scale, the contents 
of the room, humanly alive and attentive one 
quarter of an hour, were scattered and dis- 
solved the next. In plain language, after a 
ballad of Miss Standish's, which might have 
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raised one of the dead from under the 
stones of Poet's Comer, the company quietly 
(I thought gladly) got up and went away. 
It was such company, and so conducted 
itself, that it made me feel two sorts of 
shame — the one at its own want of feeling, 
the other at my own excess. 

I waited for Lord Wilders, not as a 
matter of course, for had I not vaguely 
hoped to get a little more out of Miss 
Standish on my own account, I should have 
slid downstairs on the crowd's current. The 
room was empty now, save for one lady 
(the only one, except Miss Standish, without 
a bonnet), who sat in a far comer on an 
enormous sofa, and my introducer, who was 
close beside Miss Standish still. 

Why was I angry ? — and why did I long to 
throw one of those fair chairs beside me, " still 
warm with" some "ample" or aristocratic 
"presence," at him? I did not know; but 

£ 2 
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I know now, and the reason is not because 
I loved, or love, Horatia ! 

There Lord Wilders stood and whispered 
by her side ; whispered, albeit the room was 
so long and large, with only one person 
now at each extremity of it. Still, to do 
Horatia justice, I do not think a man — any 
man — with, I say not a particle of pride 
or self-respect, but with a whiff of spirit, 
would so have stood and whispered. For, 
though she was as free mannered as the air 
she breathed, and as kindly as the universal 
sunshine, she was, as an individual to an 
individual, cold to him as stone. Her very 
manner, so easy, open, yet aU concealing, 
was the essence of indifference. I could tell 
that afar o^ and did not envy him. 

Through all, she was so well-bred (or so 
indifferent I), that when he had finished, and 
set his face and his steps towards me again, 
she followed him, instead of walking by his 
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side, this time ; so that I don't think he knew 
she was there. I shall never forget my 
astonishment and curiosity at her manner of 
pausing and regarding me, and, I believe, with 
all my follies, I am modest, for I never dreamt 
she did it from interest in myself, as perchance 
some youths would have done, had they, even 
for a moment, arrested such a woman's glance. 
At all events — still behind Lord Wilders — 
she stood and perused me earnestly. Her 
eyes were ftdl on a sudden, and in an instant, 
of an expression I can only call beaming tears — 
instead of smiles this time ; not that they were 
moist, but, as I have said, they had the expres- 
siouj without the material reality, of eyes that 
weep ; I never saw that expression, either, in 
any other eyes, without the reality ; nor 
ever saw I truly Horatia weep, though I have 
seen her in a thousand smiles, not aU of love 
and joy, but many a one of sweetest kindness 
for those who wept. 
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I was quite sure that she did not know I was 
observant or conscious of her presence, for I 
have a knack of peeping through my eyelashes, 
and I did so then. It was odd that, knowing 
she had been looking me through, I should 
atart when she addressed me; but I did. 
There was something disconcerting in her 
manner until she was perfectly at home with 
one; the world felt it, and often named it 
haughty, but, haughty or not, it sprang from 
a timidity excessive as her pride. 

"Mr. Loftus," she said, "I have seen so 
little of you — ^it was impossible I should see 
more, but it was little ; you will not refiise to 
stay to dinner, for your company would give 
me a great deal of pleasure. Your friend, 
Lord Wilders " (my friend /), " I have succeeded 
in persuading, and I hope to do the same in 
your case." 

Here was I, with a perfect prescience that I 
should be asked what I thought of Miss Standish 
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when I got home, and whatever should I say ? 
It had been so much trouble to come, that I 
might as well take the little extra trouble to 
stay* And, not to pretend even to the meanest 
sort of merit, 1 was most curious to see -more of 
one who, in such a short time, could impress so 
deeply. 

"I am very much obliged to you. Miss 
Standish, for your undeserved kindness; and 
I shall be most happy, but you see I am not 
dressed." 

She smiled like a gipsy; a positively saucy 
smile, not only (or rather not at all) arch; it 
had no coquetry in it, but genuine fon; and 
how different was it from her smile of primal 
welcome, which had been a ray of soul I In 
this spoke a capacity for innocent mischief, 
the freaks of a bright mind at play. 

** We are none of us dressed; I mean we are 
all in undress," she said, " even Lord Wilders, 
who is a model for all. I wish to present you to 
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a dear friend of mine^ Mr« Loftus/' she went 
on, and there was vdll in her wish, — 
she turned back up the room, and I followed 
her to the comer where stood the enormous 
sofa, and on which the only lady who had 
been without a bonnet, like herself, still sat. 

" Mrs. Le Kyteler, I bring you the solution 
of your doubts as to the authorship of the 
* Violet Crown,' in this young gentleman, who in 
his own person represents the book— Mr. 
Ernesto Loftus I " 

How ringingly she announced one! Like 

articulation through a silver trumpet, it made 

me positively shiver. That was only her way 

when she wanted to excite more than an 

interest, a respect in worldly natures, for any 

person in whom she took an interest. How 
came she to be interested in a dull-looking, 

pallid creature with owl's eyes, like myself? 

It was not easy to take real note of another 

ilady while so near Miss Standish, and a womau 
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who could attract away from her even a ray of 
regard must have been either very superior or 
very original. 

Mrs. Le Kyteler was decidedly the latter, 
and, in a social sense, the former. She 
was old, but I knew it not then, and never 
should have guessed it; a majority of the 
connoisseur crowd would have pronoimced 
her handsome, and Horatia plain; the British 
connoisseurship, I mean, for any foreign arbi- 
trant would have preferred Horatia's face, 
as well as her figure, noble, feminine, and 
fluent from head to foot, to the strait and 
august grace of the elegant Mrs. Le Kyteler. 
I could fancy, as I gazed on her, what a 
star of ball-rooms she must have been in 
days when quadrilles were danced, not 
fedurred through, and even minuets were in 
vigour still; and I cannot own I felt any 
of those melancholy quahns of imagination 
which persons of primosity, or fools, attribute 
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to the contemplation of past beauty which 
has been "a ruler of the world." 

Mrs. Le Kyteler, like all beauties^ whether 
one cares for them or not — I don't — ^was 
pleasant to behold because she was so picture- 
liko) and piotorially dressed. She had a 
splendid complexion (or had had, and now 
painted one^ which she was no hypocrite in 
doing) having owned the original) ; she was 
carnation-brown of skin, with an el^antly- 
formcd countenance, large eyes, as bright 
a» thoy %vcrc dark, with an indesciibaUe 
searching ;»hrcwdness in their gaze, and they 
)iH>koil liko ovfTS that had not been wont 
and \n>uld not bo tau^t to weep, when 
Iti'sjit thoy shone fi>rth <m youth's nMwning, 
but had loMTUod tko lesson since, and wept 
thoiu^x-os out dxT some ume, n^ loi^ 

\ \^\^ $|y>k«n of her dress, and most 
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damasked flowers^ thick as cardboard, and 
sheening back the light; her throat was 
muffled in lawn, folded like sculpture, and 
fine as gauze; her cap was of the most 
exquisite shape, and made of ^^pearlin" 
lace; her hands were veiled, except the 
fingers^ by Maltese mittens ; she wore no 
ornaments, and no gold, except a wedding 
ring. She was married then, of course, 
and I wondered was she Miss Standish's 
mother, who had married since? It was 
impossible to look at either of them and 
believe so. And there, in contrast as 
picturesque for itself as it made the sofa- 
enthroned lady look more picturesque, stood 
Horatia, by my side, before her — I cannot 
say stood stilly for it was one of her charms 
that, scarcely ever in perfect repose, she 
looked so interesting in all her various 
motions and tiny tricks of character. Fancy 
Horatia dressed and preserving herself and 
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costume intact as in a frame! No dress she 
ever wore looked precisely the same half an 
hour together; it got shaken out of shape, or 
into some new shape far more enticing. Yet, 
she knew how to costume herself; I never 
saw a woman who knew so well. This 
night her dress, or what she pleased to call 
her undress (I wondered what her full-dress 
would be like), consisted of golden bronze silk, 
watered in widest waves, and made with 
an extremely deep "basquina" (fashion not 
then generally seen), and a lace cape falling 
every way around the throat, five bracelets 
on one arm and four on the other (beautifully 
turned wrists, requiring no bracelets, certainly), 
which said ornaments were fond of becom- 
ing unclasped, but seemed, for that fact, 
none the less ornamental; and a head-dress 
of beetle-wing, that gleamed like emeralds 
on fire. There was one fault, and only 
one, in the mode she trained her hair too; 
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it was banded too near the eyes, and should 
have been swept far back, to show the 
temples and the forehead^s breadth. This 
criticism of mine may sound impertinent, but, 
in reality, it means genuine homage to her 
most innocent want of personal vanity. 

Just as we were standing so (Mrs. Le 
Kyteler, true lady of the world, paid me 
no compliments, and only spoke about the 
weather, and the difficulty of preserving an 
even temperature in reception-rooms), two 
gentlemen and a lady were announced, and 
after their annunciation, dinner also. To 
my extreme gratification. Miss Standish 
asked me to take her down, and she paired 
the. others in her easy way — that was never 
off-hand — and, as easily, let the two men 
who had no partners go alone. 

With her on my arm, all my terrors at 
the idea of a set dinner in a "fine" house 
vanished vapour -like, — they returned substan- 
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tial enough, when I dined at other ^^fine" 
houses afterwards. 

The same neutrality of tint prevailed in 
the dining as in the drawing-room, the 
former being deep-toned neutrality, as the 
latter was fair. There was no surplusage 
of servants, and the table was laid, as the 
dinner served, a la Russe — a style then 
barely known in England, and scarcely 
spoken of. There was an abundance of cut- 
glass about the table ; the very epergnes 
were glass (not silver), but positive vases 
of groimd and frosted glass — there were 
three of them down the table, which was 
oblong and nearly oval (much gracefiiller 
than a perfect round), and they were filled, 
not with costly hothouse, but exquisite fresh 
garden and frame spring-flowers; the hardy 
red geranium and peach-bloomed China prim- 
rose, with bosses of the sulphur-yellow wild 
primrose, and quantities of double snow- 
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drop^ and feather-like masses of fern that 
quivered with the breath of the talkers. 
And nothing could be prettier, in contrast 
with the white flower- epergnes, than the 
cluster of tinted glasses by each person^ 
pale rose, soft green, and crimson cut ones 
for the fingers, shaded and shaped like bril- 
liant wide-blown tulips. 

A simple Parian basket, snowy as the 
damask it stood on, and looking as if cut 
from snow, filled with mixed seasonal fruits 
(not forced), was placed between each twain 
of the guests ; so that in no sense could 
the meal be called extravagant; nor in that 
of the wines either, which, excellent, choice, 
and costly, were not of endless names and 
vintages. 

Miss Standish (curious circumstance) sat 
neither at the head nor foot, but next to me, 
with Lord Wilders on her other hand. Mrs. 
JjQ Kyteler was at the top of the table, and 
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at the bottom one of the gentlemen, the 
elder, who had been announced. He was an 
artistic carver, and unutterably at his ease. 
I could not, from her hands and wrists, 
fancy Miss Standish able to carve, how- 
ever willing, and I, therefore, concluded she 
had made this her guest of use in the man 
ner most pleasurable to himself. I had no 
idea, either, that he was a great wit, franked 
so by all literary sects and schools, and 
never had so little notion of the fact as 
at the end of dinner, during which he had 
( I afterwards learned ) exerted his whole 
power to amuse. Nobody laughed, however, 
except Horatia, who, had she possessed an 
atom of vanity, must have been suspected of 
laughing, because she laughed so charmingly, 
both for look and sound. For myself, I 
wondered how the man could go on scat- 
tering his silly sallies, far-hunted pirns, and 
jokes vamped-up from patterns of the old 
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art that died not with the tongue, but lives 
to shame the mirth of the present with 
the real wit of the past. 

There was yet some one left, and with 
veins most wealthy too. If it had been a 
singing-bird, instead of a cackling goose, 
that laid the golden eggs, it might have 
been compared to Horatia. I was not pre- 
pared for her extraordinary gift; no one 
had forewarned me. Nor was that the spell 
by which she chained the hearts that loved 
her with fetters softer than if flower-enwoven, 
or the minds of those who, like myself, 
heart-claimed already, could so passionately 
and exquisitely appreciate her. Dull indeed am 
I as a reporter, and must be (dull as Hansard 
without accuracy), for if I were to repeat 
all Horatia's witticisms, those bright ephemera 
of a brain that was no more inconstant 
than her heart, she would instantly be re- 
cognised. Why? — but for the fact that she 
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is absolutely the only witty woman of this 
generation in this land. 

I have begged the question, in order to 
escape the very lightest charge of character 
larceny. 

In truth it may be said, with all admi- 
ration and regard, that Horatia was as 
generous of her powers, nay, as prodigal, 
as the most of such persons are jealous 
and reticent. K a man of straw or a dum- 
my had been her audience, and her creative 
thought had prompted her at the moment, 
she would have lavished just such wealth 
of wit on it as she did on us, on me 1 was 
going to say, as the person who the best, 
most gratefully apprised it, and the only 
person present who felt no envy. 

One more note I must make of Horatia 
as a wit. I shall leave that phase of her 
to those who are wittier than I, and more 
competent to decide the claims of wit. 
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I had read in every kind of book (having 
had access to so many) about the women- 
wits of all the social ages. Horatia answered 
to not one of these; she was herself. The 
blending of audacity with animalism^ of co- 
quetry with false refinement, that had 
struck me to be the grand deformity of 
all brilliant women who figure in historic 
biography, was in Horatia wholly wanting; 
albeit she was so perfect and helpless a 
woman that it ■ nearly made one cry to 
think of her being immated, and so stand- 
ing, truly and necessarily, ahne. And her 
spiritual ease seemed to enfranchise her of 
all claims on ordinary men. I marvelled 
whether any man had ever dared ask her 
to marry him, little knowing then how 
many she had dismissed who came to her on 
that errand, without allowing them so much 
as to put the question, but revising 
them beforehand^ as only the finest and 
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highest among women are wont, or know 
how, to do. 

I am quite dncere. No one ever appre- 
ciated her more than I mvself, but had I 
only seen her in that mood, which most 
men only saw, I should nerer have truly 
appreciated her, for she would have been a 
bright mystery to me, and cold as woman 
should be if she wills to be free of all 
mankind! Her dazzling remarks made me 
positively shiver (jost as I had done when 
she introdoced me to Mrs. Le Kyteler) 
and shut me up ; I repeat, had I only 
so seen and heard her, I should never 
have opeaed my nund or character to her 
more than a lilac-bud opens in January 
air. 

I only mention this fact in leading to 
the change that followed — change marvel- 
lous in development as summer fidlowing 
iKinter. We four men did not stay long 
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after the tliree ladies went upstairs; and 
there we found them, looking tired one and all, 
as I myself felt. The lady whose husband 
had not been the carver, came to him very 
soon, and they left first; then the carver, 
after a speech to Miss Standish which re- 
ferred to their meeting somewhere in pub- 
lic the next evening. As the door shut on him, 
Lord Wilders, who up to that moment had 
been talking to Mrs. Le Kyteler, advanced 
with his hand out to Miss Standish. 

She amused me then; she stood a long 
way off from him, and stretched her arm 
80 that barely her fingers could have met 
his. 

"You may go," she said, smiling. "I am 
going to keep Mr. Loftus, and will send 
him home.*' 

To keep mel I wondered at myself for 
not bursting out that I would not stay. 
And I wondered, too, why Mrs. Le Kyteler, 
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who had looked as if asleep in the sofa corner^ 
perked up cunningly, and flung her bright 
glance forth as if to pierce some motive of 
some person's. I could not tell if it were mine. 

Lord Wilders gave a short shrug to his 
shoulders. 

" Oh, very well ! You are indisputable, we 
all know, to our cost. It must, however, be 
of his own will and pleasure that Mr. Loftus 
stays. I was going to invite him to take 
a room at my place to-night — ^it is so much 
nearer for him than to return to the region 
I fetched him from." 

"I am much obliged to you, Lord Wil- 
ders, but I must go back to Islington. Not 
to speak of the distance^ which is trifling, 
being nothing to me, I believe Mr. Major 
would be good enough to be anxious, and, 
indeed, he might sit up, which I never could 
forgive myself for, he has to rise so early in 
the morning." 
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Again — that singular soft-brimming glance! 
— quickly withdrawn this time, I could not 
help thinking, because Mrs. Le Kyteler^s eyes 
were fixed so searchingly on Horatia. At 
all events, she put on the coldest and most 
careless manner I had seen her wear yet, 
which she preserved even after Lord Wilders 
had departed (he was much too highly-bred 
to be persuasive or pressing). She led me 
by her gestures up to the other lady's 
sofa. 

"Now, Mr. Loftus, we must not weary 
Mrs. Le Kyteler with our lucubrations, and 
I have so much to say to you about your 
book — ^I dare say you think I didn't care 
about it! You and I will go into my little 
room just there," pointing to a door in an 
arch near one of the comers of the larger 
saloon. 

"My dear," said Mrs. Le Kyteler, "do 
you mean to keep the young gentleman up 
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all night? Better, surely, bid him come to- 
morrow to luncheon^ and he shall go back 
directly in the carriage." 

How that woman hated me ! I never saw 
detestation so strong produced on so brief 
an acquaintance, and I knew it directly, 
yet did not care for it the least, because 
conscious I was not detestable to Horatia. 
The old lady adored Horatia; I could tell 
that, too. I could even read she was jealous 
of the slight interest Horatia took in me. 

But Horatia stood up and stretched her 
throat as resolute as Pauline Garcia in 
" Tancredi." 

"Indeed I shall not let him go, my dear 
madam. I have set my heart on getting him 
for half an hour, which I won't exceed; nor 
am I so heathenishly ignorant of the ways 
and means of authors as to doubt that^ one 
and all, they love to roost as late as 
possible." 
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Mrs. Le Kyteler (could she have any power 
over Horatia? I thought) positively scowled 
at me after this speech, and, taking the cue 
as well as I knew how, I bowed lowly to 
her, as if to bid her good night and fare- 
well at once. She hardly acknowledged my 
salute, but bade Miss Standish ring the bell^ 
adding, "I shall not be in your way, my 
dear, I am going to bed." And on the 
entrance of a maid she went. 

Horatia stood in front of the fire imtil 
she had gone. I was, I own, a little sur- 
prised at her pertinacious detention of me; 
I did not know how little time she had 
strictly to herself. 

"It is not always pleasant to take one's 
own way ; is it, Mr. Loftus ? " she began 
suddenly. 

How astonished I was! I should not 
have recognised her voice, it turned so soft 
and breathing, from being, so high and ring- 
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ing, and so cold! The question, too, was 
odd, but It positively put me at home with 
her; for, If not marvellously apt, I am not 
wholly stupid. 

"You do not like to oppose, those whom 
you love or who love you, Miss Standish, I 
suppose you mean? You did not like keep- 
ing me, after your friend Mrs. Kyteler ex- 
pressed her desire I should be dismissed, but 
you kept me because you were afraid I 
should be hurt, and you would not hurt a 
fly, much less an MS. grub-worm." 

She laughed out, but low — ^a sweet laugh, 
like May morning breezes — as changed 
from her society-laugh as was her voice. 
Truly, I may again assert, I must be modest, 
for I did not take to myself the interest 
with which she was evidently wanned and 
filled, though quite ignorant of its real cause 
then. 

^^Well, it is not exactly agreeable to cross 
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one's friends," she added; "but I was selfish 
enough to-night to do so, for I did not know 
when I might have the opportunity to see 
you thus. It was very kind of you to stay 
to 'dinner, for there was no one I should 
have asked to meet you had I seen you first 1 
I had no idea you were so exactly like your 
book. What a charming book it is, and how 
I thank you for writing it! — ^but yet I am 
disinterested enough to hope your next will 
be very unlike it: as little laborious and as 
light as possible." 

"May I ask why^ Miss Standish?" 
I fancy I spoke rather seriously, for she 
looked up at me (I was a great deal taller) 
with an air half-timid and half-excited, 
wholly, though not idly, curious. 

"May I ask a question in answer?" she 
replied. "Have you known Mr. Arnold 
Major an immense time, that you have quite 
fitted yourself and formed yourself with his 
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habits and opinions, nay, with his very 
manner I " 

She turned her back on me here, and 
pulled a screen down from the mantelshelf, 
which she began to wave before her like a 
fan, 

"I assure you I have only known him 
very few months. I would they had been 
years; but had they been the longest mortal 
period, I could not have regarded him with 
more depth of gratitude and affection than 
I feel for him and owe him now." 

Sideways to me by this time (she had 
wavered till she was in profile again), I 
again caught the firelight in a dewy gleam 
upon her glance. I was standing rather 
back, and am certain she knew not I 
could see her eyes; however, had I been 
able and had she known it, I believe it 
would have made no difference. It was one 
of those moments (rare with her then, but 
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now the pulse of her life's harmony), in 
which she suffered her true nature to have 
its way. Like all the profoundly passionate, 
however, she could restrain herself at all 
times, and recover herself in an instant. So 
she turned full to me again, still trifling with 
the screen — one of those gestures of hers 
that are indescribable to those who never 
saw them — and without the least light or 
shade of tears or melancholy left. 

"Come, now, and sit down, for the short 
time you will stay. Do not be ashamed to 
sit on the most comfortable sofa, Mr. Loftus ; 
it is much fitter for a student than a lazy 
woman. And I should know (from your book) 
you are rather a student than a writer, though 
your genius enables you — ^" 

" Now, Miss Standish, once for all, I can- 
not have any conversation about my book, 
my studies, or, what you call (falsely, I 
think, and you know not whether truly) my 
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genius. Still, you may tell me, if you will 
be so kind, why I am to write ^ light' 
works, requiring no ^labour:' many words 
will surely not be wanted ? " 

"As you are so frank, Mr. Loftus, you 
will excuse my equal candour. I wish you 
to get rich, as you ought, and may, after a 
beginning as successful as yours in every 
way. We will speak ill neither of the dead 
nor of those whom we have ever loved; 
therefore, I make no allusion to your case, 
as most would do ; but it would doubtless be 
much more delightfiil to you to enjoy 
wealth earned^ than by mere accidental right 
inherited." 

She was up to the will then I But I could 
tell quite surely that she thought I had 
made more, much more, by my book than I 
had. If she had thought me positively 
poor (as I was), I know how she would 
have behaved exactly, for I have been 
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told, A literary acqnaintaiice of mine^ and a 
writer also, fell upon Horatia much as I 
did, and she has often related to me how 
Miss Standish treated her in the first in- 
stance, when she visited her in an obscure, 
tiny, really poor lodging, which circum- 
stances had driven her into awhile for 
shelter. At that time, my friend informed 
me^ Miss Standish inevitably conducted her- 
self^ not only so as to place her companion 
at her ease, but as though nothing were 
wanting of luxury, pleasaunce, or perfect ap- 
pointment, in the little closet of a room she 
was entertained in, and where there was 
truly nothing but heart-wealth to welcome 
her. 

Some short space afterwards, this authoress 
received a worldly lift from hands beloved, 
and richer than her own; also she began to 
make head in the stream of literary circum- 
stance herself a little. And then (she has 
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confided herself to me) Horatia began to per- 
secute her to go on faster to grow rich, just 
as she commenced with me, gave her advice, 
inquired into her affairs, and informed her 
how she (Horatia) managed her own expen- 
diture. This literary friend of mine swears 
by Horatia, and, I believe, affects her too, 
notwithstanding she is a person who, beyond 
anything besides, abhors interference. 

This small episode is out of place, perhaps, 
but I wanted room for it somewhere. 

"I believe you give me credit for being 
more unselfish and industrious infinitely than 
I am," I answered to her last remark. " I 
cannot say I was glad to lose the inheritance 
I expected; it made me very unhappy, and 
Tww it makes me worse than unhappy — mise- 
rable at my own powerlessness to help those 
I love, those only left to me to helpy I mean, 
for my blood relations, to whom I am really 
nothing, are amply provided for, and want 
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my ^d no more than they care for my com- 
pany." 

An ungrateful speech this, but I had not 
(then) received a kind letter from my 
mother, which was long delayed by post. 
However, when it came, kind as it was, 
it made no difference in my desires or 
designs. 

Miss Standish started a little at my words, 
^Hhose I hvCy^ and then looked at me some- 
what stealthily, but with incomparable in-, 
terest. I wish I had not the knack of read- 
ing persons' meanings before they choose to 
express them — but I possess it — a very 
minute stray ray of the great light which 
enveloped the seeing soul of Heinrich 
Zschokke. I instantly perceived Horatia's 
thought, and it shows, better than any de- 
lineation, what manner of woman she must 
have been, that I did not mind it, nor mind 
indicating my perception. 
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"You are very kind, Miss Standish, and 
I thank you for your kindness. But I don't 
mean that I am engaged and too poor to 
marry." 

She started openly now. I suppose it 
was an odd speech, but it came so naturally 
to me, and her tact, or her intuition, was, 
at least, equal to my unconventionalism. 

"I am glad of that, for your best life is 
then to come," she said, in a sweet manner, 
which suddenly grew strange; "yet it is 
droll. I should have fancied, from your 
look — that — at least — it makes one sorry that 
the experiences are false, because they touch 
one's sympathy — and one does not like — ^" 

All the latter part in Horatia's own halt- 
ing, hesitative manner ^hen she was an- 
noyed, disappointed, or not at ease. I perhaps 
was suspicious beyond any right of man I 
had — but I did fancy she was afraid I was, 
or was going to be, in love with her. I did 
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not wonder, for she was made to upset the 
equilibrium of men's being, whether intel- 
lectively or personally ; nor was I vexed ; but 
I could not allow her to remain in ignorance 
which destroyed our mutual comfort, for a 
curious, nameless necessity prevented me 
from departing abruptly. I could not tear 
myself away." 

"I do assure you that whatever expe- 
riences of feeling I ever expressed, are sin- 
cere. Nor did I say I had never been in 
love. I was bom unfortunate, and shall 
perhaps die so, but have no fear that sorrow 
will last for ever, though I am sure love 
will. When I spoke of helping people I 
loved, I was thinking of my dear noble 
friend, and those children who are draining 
all his vitality out of him in worry, though 
I know they cannot be blamed, but must 
be pitied, if one cannot help them. Now, 
if I were rich, I could, I believe, help oneP 
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If Horatia had touched me with surprise 
before, she now transfixed me with curiosity. 
At the beginning of my sentence, which, 
cold as it may sound, it cost me some hot 
energy to utter to a stranger^ she had looked 
at my face with that wonderfully tender 
glance of hers, that I have compared it to 
the gleam of tears. The moment I spoke 
of my friend she turned away as if indif- 
ferent. Her gesture was so, but I could not 
see her eyes. Next, the moment I spoke 
of the children, a flash of eagerness filled 
her face; she fronted me, but when I said 
that they were draining his vitality (an ex- 
treme expression, perhaps, but of a subtle 
fiM^t), I thought her eyes would have come 
Out of her head with the strained anxiety 
that rushed into them — ^no tears nor tearful 
softness — ^but a woman's agony, wifely and 
maternal in one, if any person besides my- 
self can comprehend my meaning thus. This, 
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however, was not the end. Conquering — ^as 
by a moral impulse one alone rules over 
the physical, or spiritual, for the matter 
of that, quite as much — conquering and con- 
troUing her very countenance (something for 
a person infinitely too natural and too little 
vain to do so habitually), she gazed long at 
me — or for what, under her severe and sin- 
gular scrutiny, seemed a long time. I know 
I felt my cheeks turn hot and cold for many 
changes, while she gazed. Yet it was not the 
manner of her looking that excited me^ it 
was only what always fevers and oppresses 
me more than any other mood — suspense. 
What could she mean — be going to say — ^and 
would she say it then — ^before I went away? 

"I wonder," said she presently, with a 
trifling air, rather wild, too, as if distraught 
with strangled emotion, "do you keep your 
friends' secrets, Mr. Loftus?" 

"If my friend gave me a secret to keep. 
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Miss.Standish, you even should not know I 
had one." 

She tried to laugh, but failed, plucked at 
the screen with her helpless-looking hands — 
and I saw them tremble — did her heart trem- 
ble too, I thought? — ^and what could make a 
head so much concealed tremble thus before a 
new acquaintance I Again my intuition served 
me. 

" He has never told me a secret. Miss 
Standish. I wish he had. It is the only 
fault I find in him, that he is so madden- 
ingly uncommunicative. And I — ^I carit ask 
questions (can I?) of a man who took me 
home when I had no home to go to, no kin 
to care for me in this enormous cruel land 
of London — yea — and no money either, to 
make of me ^ a man.' " 

This was the way to treat her. She rallied, 
flung down the screen, and kicked a small 
round hassock, lying at her feet, across the 
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room, yet seemed neither vixen nor co- 
quette I 

" I am well aware, better than you can be, 
of Mr. Arnold Major's merits. But, once for 
all, as you can be trusted, I wish you to 
know that it would disgust me if he knew I 
gossiped about him or inquired into his 
affairs — nay, I suppose he would object to 
my asking after his health — I will tell you. 
1 knew him well, through an acquaintance 
formed between our families (his is far better 
than mine), and I had a friendship for him 
such as you, who appreciate him, will under- 
stand. Circumstances, which no one could 
help (can ever one help them or foresee 
them?), made it difficult for me to continue 
an intimacy with his family^ and then, soon 
afterwards, he separated himself from it^ and 
if his family could not gain access to him^ 
how could his friends? So, I have not seen 
him for five years, and as he chooses not 
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to mix in society,- — he might frequent the 
very highest, — of course we, who are held 
by our position, and even our duties, in a 
certain circle, can know nothing of those 
who deign not to enter and who despise it. 
They all think, too, that we have no thought 
or care for anyone who is out of, perchance 
beyond, our sphere, and never consider that 
they may possibly have forsaken society, 
rather than it, them." 

This peculiar and somewhat incoherent 
speech was poured forth (albeit in tones 
carefully kept down) with all the jealous 
pain of passion starved. I forewent all my 
own poor scruples of mortal pride to meet 
it generously; for I understood her and her 
history (past, which was not her final fate) 
that moment — only then. 

"I know not anything of Arnold Major's 
antecedents; I never heard him allude to 
them; and fancy anyone else daring to do 
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BO I But it IS enough to contemplate his 
daily life, which, so circumscribed, apparently 
holds so many good deeds, great in perform- 
ance if little in contemplation, done. Of 
course, he would be very angry if he knew 
I talked so of him — ^but he won't know, for 
neither you nor I will tell him. He certainly 
is neither as prosperous as he deserves to be 
— ^which is, perhaps, impossible with his aims 
and actions — ^nor as happy, which is not only 
possible, but natural, I think." 

No reply, at least to my remark. In a 
moment or two she said, rather bitterly, I 
thought, for her — I even so early detected her 
optimism — and with decidedly a jealous 
accent: — 

"I suppose you know that Mr. Arnold 
Major is by no means perfect. His failings 
are obvious to those who have known him long 
— as you have not. But, with your poetical 
idealism, of course all your friends, nay, your 
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fresh acquaintances (if formed with your own 
will) are 'perfectV 

" I do not long for perfection, nor love it \ as 
1 now exist earth is not heaven. As for poor 
Major — well, I don't believe that even his 
temper is perfect; I have seen it ruffled, chafed, 
fevered alike at mom and evening — no hard 
words, nor hot, nor deeds either; still, what 
would he be worth if he could not control his 
temper ? Certainly neither the moral hero nor 
the gentleman he i« I " 

" Oh ! you are ideal^ and whether you care 
for perfection or not, you expect it. It is, I 
believe, quite moral perfection to control one's 
temper ; those who have tempers, at least, find 
it so — or, rather, don't find it so, for they don't 
control them." 

" What do you mean. Miss Standish ? — ^your 
temper or mine as uncontrollable." 

"My own," — quite ingenuously. "I was 
not speaMng of temper when I spoke of 
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his not being perfect; I meant disposi- 

" Arnold Major faulty in disposition I Why, 
it is the finest and the gentlest possible." 

^^He has indeed some one to sound his 
trumpet for him ! Seriously, do you think he 
does right to deprive those children of the 
friends (and they are many) who would do, at 
least, something for them ? " 

(The ^^ friends r^ — there was but one friend, 
and that herself.) 

*' I thought the children were left specially 
to his care, or that, for the sake of some one he 
loved (one or other of their parents, perhaps), he 
desired to provide by working for them, in 
which case I could well imagine he would 
brook neither assistance nor inquiry." 

" Oh, it was for the sake of no one he loved! " 
exclaimed Horatia, with what energy I " You 
mean, then, to tell me actually that you know 
nothing about those children*! Is it possible? 
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"I only know the children through them- 
selves, and, though he has spoken of them, and 
of his anxieties about them, freely to me as to 
a brother, he has never told me their story nor 
their exact position, not even after I had been 
with him to bury little EflSe." 

"Effiedeadl" 

She turned her eyes on me — oh, with what 
woful earnestness and passionate surprise — sad- 
heartedness, too, to balance both — a look of 
lonely pride, as if her woman's sympathy were 
driven inwardmost^ uncared for. I understand 
all lonely moods. 

"Why, Miss Standish, did you like little 
Effiel" 

" That matters nothing. He was his mother^s 
babe and darling, as the elder was her son and 
pride." 

" Hilary ? — and did you know him f " 

What a glance! — merely a glance, neither 
flush nor feature, convulsion nor gesture I It 
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expressed such cold horror — such helpless 
detestation, and, oh, such self-contempt ! But 
the last expression faded directly almost, 
leaving the other twain to wrestle with each 
other, as it were — for she was too much pos- 
sessed of some passionate secret to hide that she 
possessed it. 

I take no credit to myself that I ministered 

» 

to this her moral misery. I can always medi- 
cine sorrow, if it be genuine, — but sorrow, true 
sorrow, is just as rare as love. She has some 
reason for loathing that child, I thought, or his 
name^ — it was at his name she turned so despe- 
rately towards me. 

"It is odd. Miss Standish, but that poor 
Httle man detests his own name, and begged 
me never to call him by it, even asked me to 
call him by my name instead. I am glad to 
say that he in some sort took to me, and to a 
certain point confides in me. But then I 
always respect him as though he were a grown 
person. 
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^Did he care about his mother so much 
as you imply she cared for Aim? and who 
was this mother?" 

With exceeding earnestness she answered: — 

" Mr. Loftus, if you really wish to know be- 
cause you love the little things, or their guar- 
dian, I will some time tell you, if you will 
come again; but not now, for look up there!" 

She pointed with her screen's handle- 
tip to the Genevese clock on the high 
mantelshelf, and that instant it sang out 
two, like silver tongues. She seemed 
positively to wince at the soft chimes, 
and looked back, over her shoulder, down the 
dim, long drawing-room: the chandelier had 
long been quenched, only the wall sconces 
flimmered still. 

''Ghosts, Miss Standishl" 

" No, Mr. Loftus ; something I dread more, 
though I am no heroine in supematurals. 
Sometimes Mrs. Le Kyteler comes down in 
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peignoir to fetch a book, to take a stroll, for 
she is one of your nervous wide-awakes, — or 
to find me^ 

She laughed in conclusion, but not com- 
fortably : — 

"And if she found me as well as you, 
she would think I was making impertinent 
advances." 

Horatia stared at me a moment. 

"Wonderful!" said she. "No wonder!" 

"What is wonderful?" 

" Your simplicity, innocence, unsophisticated 
kindliness rather." 

"Charming testimony! But 'no wonder' 
what, Miss Standish?" 

She went down the room, putting a chair 
or two aside, reached the door, opened it wide, 
then said in a low tone, all but a whisper, 
yet as clear as frost: — 

"No wonder you are Arnold Major's 
friend!" 
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Then, as I hastened after her and stood 
just within the door, just opened for me: — 

*^ Mr. Loftus, is there anything I could 
do for those children?" she added, still in 
the low but thrilling voice. 

"How, anything? — is their uncle to know?" 

"I should not care if I could bring them 
any good, but I should prefer he did not^ 
because he shuts them and himself up so 
sedulously." 

I saw her generous heart was half burst- 
ing, like a rose-bud in a chill June day, that 
cannot open for want of sun, yet yearns to 
yield the sweetness of its bosom to the 
summer air. 

"Miss Standish," I whispered, as she held 
the door in her hand, "I wish you would 
give me a new half-sovereign for little Hilary. 
Don't mind the name! That poor dear boy 
is hoarding a secret store to make a tomb 
in a fair place for some one he loves ; he 
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never told me, but now I know it must be 
his mother." 

I have said I never saw Horatia weep ; I 
never did, but possibly it was because slje 
rushed so precipitately back down the dimness 
of the drawing-room (the sconces mere wax- 
taper-fed, the gas-chandeliers were out, and the 
former had burnt low). For when she came 
back to me with a small peach-tinted portemon- 
naie in her hand, her eyelids were positively, 
in that short moment, sw:ollen. She dropped 
it on my hand out of her fair, helpless-look- 
ing fingers, and it would have fallen to the 
carpet had not my other hand caught it and 
pressed it back to hers. 

" There is very little, Mr. Loftus, but you 
might perhaps make it of some slight ser- 
vice for the child." 

"Miss Standish, Arnold Major knows every 
item of those brats' expenses (I mean, he 
superintends all), from the boy's minced veal, 
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when he won't eat cold, to Philippa's last 
tear in her frock. You could do good by 
giving me the light, valuable coin I men- 
tioned; but if I carried this lilac thing home 
and bestowed it, why, the child, who has only 
new ^tanners' from me, would scream out 
straightway that he had a golden ^tanner,' 
or, rather, from the feel of the fairy pouch 
I should say, many golden ^bobs.' I have 
no doubt you think me vulgar. I hope so 
indeed, since one cannot be fashionable with- 
out." 

^^Do not jest, Mr. Loftus," (and truly she 
fell funeral grave). " You asked for a new 
half-sovereign, and I had not such a coin." 

At this juncture, I heard (so did Horatia, 
though she assumed not merely indifference, 
but an air of noontide complacency) a very soft 
rustle and infinitely softer step-fall, as of a pair 
of feet slippered with quilted satin on thick- 
piled stair-carpet. I was ready to break out 
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laughing, but Horatia looked distressed, dull, 
worried, — one link, and not the first, with 
Arnold Major. So I put my finger on my lip, 
tiptoed downstairs, (my tread is light, if 
my heart is heavy), and soon reached the 
street-door, where a man-servant, cosily asleep 
in a straight-backed, mediaeval, walnut-wood 
chair, started up, and, in undrawing the 
bolts as softly as if they were oiled, bowed 
half way to mother earth. I read in that 
quietude, that homage, two facts : Miss 
Standish was a woman whose dependants hon- 
oured her as well as served, and Mrs. Le 
Kyteler was an orthodox bugbear of those 
identical menials. Further ; about two doors 
down, or up, Wilton Crescent, stood in the 
road a brougham. — item, driver asleep — as 
his brother of the uncomfortable hall-chair 
had been. For the latter went up before 
me to the said equipage, touched driver as 
quietly as though Mrs. Le Kyteler could 

H 2 
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hear, and whispered I know not what! Al- 
beit driver roused, without descent from his 
box^ and chairman opened for me the brougham 
door, what a delicious air-stuffed seat and 
back! I went to sleep, albeit very easily 
kept awake, and dreamed worlds of luxiuious 
rest before I got home. 



iOl 



CHAPTEE m. 



MOUSE AND LION. 

Home! What manner of person must it be 
who makes a home veritably homely for a 
fellow-creature^ almost a new stranger? Also, 
what manner of woman, with whom a man 
can converse, freely, openly, deliciously, after 
the lapse of an hour or two's acquaintance? 
I put both these questions to myself in one, 
as I stopped at Arnold Major's door. 

I thought of course he was in bed, though 
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I gave him credit for being tolerably curious^ 
too; but he never sat up after twelve — how 
could he have worked so long before noon, 
if he had ? I was not surprised to find the lamp 
in the hall still lit^ for fancy him allowing his 
worst enemy to come into a dark passage out of 
the dark night ; I meant, therefore, simply to 
fetch one of the chamber-lamps from the table 
at the end of the passage, where they always 
stood ready, and to go upstairs creeping. I 
was not the least faint, because my fair 
companion had rather renovated than ex- 
hausted me, — ^rare fact, and rarer tempera- 
ment. 

" Ernest I " called a voice (not a very bold 
one) from within the parlour. "Don't do — ^^ 

£ could not distinguish the rest of the 
words, though the voice went on. I opened 
the parlour door; Arnold Major was sitting 
with his back to me, and kept it so. 

"Don't do wluzi?'' I asked. 
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"Don't do — I forget what I said; but I 
meant, don't go to bed without your supper; 
I have waited for you, and, by Juno, I am 
hungry." 

"Why Juno, not Jove?" 

"Because I have been reading a young 
lady's first novel, in one volume, whose hero- 
ine is called Juno, though she rather resem- 
bles Venus in re Adonis. Such stuff I I was 
obliged to negative it, and tell her to write 
us the tale of a wash-tub instead ; she has a 
little fancy, with abundant lead to balance 
her stage-wings." 

There was the precious "reader^s" por- 
tion in the form of an awful school-gbPs 
scrawl, piled on a chair next him. Still, I 
thought it a droll topic to begin with. 

The table-cloth was laid, and all its para- 
phernalia. 

"I don't want any supper," I observed, 
"and shall only keep you up." 
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"Yes, you do; you want oysters, shell- 
roasted, the living flavour extinguished in a 
nobler, if not immortal destiny." 

He knew 1 had persisted that I could not 
eat fresh-opened oysters rawy because I could 
not be certain they were dead. He had told 
me also that his forte was oyster-roasting; 
still, the recreation of cooking was a very 
extraordinary instance of his "shredding 
time." He pulled the bell, then stretched his 
arms over his head, — still did not turn his face. 
. In came the maid with the dish, the 
oysters between hot napkins, smelling like 
seargame, and small brown rolls, with butter 
cream itself. 

"Great heavens 1 where did that butter 
come from ? ^ 

"From Highgate-rise. I took the children 
out there this afternoon, and they had their 
share at tea. Item, for supper oysters; but 
Philippa gave hers to the cat, with results 
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I Will not take away your appetite by men- 
tioning." 

"Don't you mean to do your own honours, 
Mr. Major? " I exclaimed, for still he remained 
with his face to the fire. 

He turned round slowly at my voice — 
took a chair — ^now I could see him. What a 
change! For the habitual weariness of ex- 
pression there was a glow, a light, a vivid 
life in every lineament; above aU, that air 
which denotes that one is occupied and ex- 
cited at once by human interest: an air com- 
monly absent from his splendid countenance, 
and which it made one sad and dark, to 
miss, where it should ever have beamed and 
ruled. It was a most exceptional dissipa- 
tion, also, for him to come home early enough 
to take the children for a walk — it had cer- 
tainly not happened dnce I came. 

"Is anyone dead at Brown, Jones, & Co. 
then? as you were here before dark." 
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"No one, I am glad to say. But the 
senior was out, has been for three days, and 

one can ask a favor of , so I begged 

him to excuse me, and he was most courteously 
pleased to give me a holiday, saying that he 
wished I took one oftener. Kind as he is, he 
would not have been able had the head of the 
firm not been out." 

'^ And you sat up for me ! " 

*^ I had a good deal to make up, you know, 
nor were you very late." 

"Not late! Miss Standish was horrified 
when the clock struck two, and packed me 
off. I floated downstairs, like thistle-down, 
and she had sent her brougham two doors 
off for me, for fear of Mrs. Le Kyteler." 

Oh, tell-tale eyes ! The hungry — no, thirsty 
— look that leapt into them like lightning, but 
remained^ and filled them with such fierce and 
subtle fire. 

" It is ridiculous cant to caU women angels. 
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— and yet, if it were notj one would not like to 
call Miss Standish so." 

One of the lightning rays flashed my way. 

"I should never have called her one. I 
detest angels." 

** Well, certainly she ought to be something 
80 much better, sweeter, and more satisfactory 
(in a mortal sense) that the word but serves to 
express the want in her, which, cutting her eflT 
from human perfection, makes evident the void 
angelical of her unmated being." 

^* You have been talking and imbibing non- 
sense, then — pity too ! In one evening, in an 
hour, to let you know her history !" 

"Heri^Aa*?" 

*^ She must have told you a great deal about 
herself." 

*^She talk about herself! Why, you un- 
grateful churl, she was talking about you and 
yours — and mcj me principally, and my 
aflfairs." 
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I slipped In the last clause, suddenly re- 
collecting, or by instinct feeling, I ought not 
to betray her very predominant interest in 
him. 

Had she not spoken of keeping " secrets ? '* 
Howbeit, I feared immediately I had let one 
of those winged traitors free. For Arnold 
Major smiled like a lover, like a bridegroom. 
I can only use such similes to express at once 
the sweetness and the passion of his smile. I 
pretended not to see it, did not notice it, of 
course, but knew what subject to cling and 
keep to, now. 

The smile, however, faded like a sunset 
rose-beam, leaving a twilight melancholy as 
soft, if not as sweet, and possibly more pas- 
sionate, if that could be. 

^* What a creature she is I People, authors 
rather, have raved about women as mistresses 
and wives, and sentimentalised and prosed of 
them as mothers ; they always seem to think 
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the reality of the maternal vui:ue must annihi- 
late the romance of wifehood. What awful 
nonsense ! — ^fit to have been dictated by fiends 
to apes ! Do you know that my imcle knew a 
clever woman who always persisted that 
monkeys were * illegitimate devils'? Now, 
Horatia — one must call her Horatia, though 
she is as unclassical as she is un-Saxon — is 
a woman who would be as romantically 
delicious for her husband, as fascinating and 
tender to him as a woman, and as exquisite 
and soft as a mother, when she was — ^" 

He got up hastily, pushed his chair with such 
violence backwards that it fell against the 
wall. 

"Be silent, Ernest," he muttered, low but 
hoarsely ; then he tried to rally, and did, so far 
as to say : — 

" If I had calculated on your being so late, I 
would have made difrerent arrangements." 

" Whatever do you mean ? " 
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" My dear boy, I should have gone to bed, 
and ordered your little chasse-diner to be served 
you solus ; but here we have been talking. I 
thought and hoped to hear that you had ad- 
vanced your own fortunes a mile a minute. 
But, as it is so, as you are so disinterested, we 
must discourse no longer, fastly or slowly, but 
to bed." 

" God night, then," I said. 

He always shook hands with me when we 
were going to bed. This time he passed me 
clear — but, oh ! what a flush was burnt into his 
cheek, one side, with the whitest pallor on the 
other. What eyes ! — anxious, strained, reach- 
ing into what far depths of light, and finding 
there no hmnan ray of consolation — he took 
away with him ahne I 

Who wrote — said — knew — it was not good, 
therefore was evil, for a man to be alone? Worse 
fate for men, man knows, than for women, who 
always^ if genuine women, kindle into some 
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sweet flame of love or charity. Besides, 
there is the Hebrew truth that he is to rule 
over her, which true women of every rank are 
always so ready to prove by their passionate 
patience, tenderness, long-suffering, and love. 
Not that women have not been badly treated, 
shamelessly, in ten times a thousand instances, 
but they hury their sorrow — which to a woman 
veiled with virtue is her shame. 

But what mystery was this? Here were 
two persons, positively worthy of each other, in 
either sex, and I — whether honourably or not, 
perforce of nature, had detected their absolute 
suitability. I had not imagination inflamed 
by worldly excitements, nor enervated by 
their consequent exhaustion. Besides, to a 
certain extent, they had each of them con- 
fided in me. Had I been asked, I should 
have said they must love each other as a 
matter of course ; at least, if I had been asked, 
I should not have said anything, but have 
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kept my own counsel; but I should have 
believed their doom was to be one. 

Half through breakfast next morning, a 
note was brought to me, — now, we were about 
half-an-hour later than usual, or we should 
have finished breakfast. I did not know the 
hand-writing, but Arnold Major didj from 
upside down. I knew it from his face, and 
I saw that he was excessively vexed that 
he had seen it, yet that he could not help 
it. That writing, so clear, noble^ but dash- 
ingly fast, no one could help recognising, 
having once seen it. 

My vexation at his vexation made me fiim- 
ble in opening the note; and so awkward 
was I that I let some little article that it con- 
tained slip out and fall on the floor. Phi- 
lippa, who was next me and had reached the 
dregs of her bread and milk basin, jumped 
down in her wild way and picked it up — 
tore the paper from it (it was folded in 
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white paper), and, lo! there was Hilary's 
half-sovereign, bran-new from the mint. I 
took it forcibly from the child's tight grasp, 
but too late : her micle had seen it was a gold 
piece. How horrified I was ! He looked aw- 
fully angry: the pale wrath, not the red, 
froze all the brightness of his countenance. 

" Go to your lessons, Hilary," he said, with 
an accent quivering but stern ; " and, Philippa, 
you have finished; go also and get ready for 
school." 

Both children lingered; their difficult dis- 
positions always set up a hundred prickles 
against volition — and there was more than 
volition, inflexible resolve, in the order. They 
lingered, but not long, for he took them 
each by a hand, and put them out of the 
room, then locked the door inside. 

"It is not agreeable to meddle; particu- 
larly disagreeable to me to seem to interfere 
with you, but one word : — \& that money in- 
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tended as a present for the children, or is it 
the fruit of some private arrangement of your 
own? — in which case, forgive me." 

"Forgive you! I should think not! for 
those savage eyes and that murderous visage. 
I did not know you. As for the interference, 
I wonder you dare to interfere certainly, be- 
tween myself and a third person, who is both 
^fair and kind.* I should have given you 
credit for more pride — at least more spirit." 

"You don't know what you are saying, 

you don't know what you are doing. If 

you have any inmost secret you respect, 

pity one, slight enough, but miserable enough, 

of mine." 

"I was only in fun. Truly and honestly 
Miss Standish asked if she could do any 
little thing for the children, and / asked her 
to give me a new half-sovereign for Hilary." 

"You asked for money for them! — £or him! 
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How could you? — how dared you? How 
dared she to bestow it?" 

"Mr. Major, would you like to knock me 
down ? Would you like to unload your revolver 
at my ear? — ^you are welcome. I am tired 
of life, especially if you mean to quarrel with 
me. Miss Standish was right — you are not 
^perfect.' " 

^*I forget, you do not know. I beg your 
pardon. I am sometimes even now two-thirds 
desperate; but I don't show it till I am over^ 
driven. She might have spared me — and 
herself." 

"Mummery and mockery I I don't under- 
stand, nor want to do so. There is the 
miserable money — take it I" 

I threw it on the table I I was astonished! 
He picked it up, held it but long enough to 
cast it into the fire, then jammed it down with the 
poker into the red hot middle of the coals. 

"Much use," I remarked (I really felt 
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but I must explain to her how it was her 
bounty never reached its destination." 

" Oh, that they had never been bom I " he 
groaned. Will you — you have been kind 
enough to call me your friend — ^will you show 
me an act of friendship for which I will 
thank you eternally — which will never free 
me from obligation ? It is, not to mention 
the matter to Miss Standish, except to say 
that I do not permit my niece and nephew 

to take presents, and have begged you to 
return it." 

« With no ' thanks ' ? " 

" / could not thank her " — he said, and 
ground his teeth. 

" Good heavens ! Why, you yourself wished 
me to make her acquaintance." 

" I did not desire to renew my own." 

"I am much obliged to you for giving 
me your cast-off habiliments, ^old clothes' 
of dead and buried friendship ; I require an 
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entirely new suit to fit me, and 'tis not yet 
made. Then you order me to return the 
new half-sovereign to Miss Standish, and, to 
use one of her fascinating little forms of 
speech, — *I have not such a coin.' Am I 
to, pick the same in its transformed condi- 
tion out of the ashes, or will you bring 
me one in with you ? " 

"I will bring you one. I suppose you are 
not in a hurry to answer that note." 

Despite of his white-faced anger (scarcely 
spent), he surveyed the little missive hungrily. 

I tore it open. 

^'Let us see," I said, "whether I need to 
answer it. You shall have it directly." 

But, lo I — 

" Dear Sir," it ran: — " With respect to one 
subject we both referred to, and on which I 
half-promised to enlighten you, I fancy I did 
wrong to promise, and will beg you to ab- 
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solve me. Being no angel, neat as heaven- 
imported, but a very (sometimes) foolish 
woman, and, I fear, never wise, I do not 
object to cast myself on your mercy, nor to 
confess my tongue was, last night, too free. 
I regret much that we spoke so little of your 
books, past, (present?), and future; but if 
you will kindly visit me at any time, I shall 
be truly gratified. I said one word about 
secrets, may I say one other? Bum this 
scrap (not that you would keep it, except 
to light your pipes with), but it would be 
better burnt at once. II n'y a que les morts 
qui ne reviennent pas. — Yours ever, Horatia 
Standish." 

**I cannot show it you,'' I exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily, and threw it into the fire after 
the half-sovereign. I watched it consume, 
80 did not at first detect that my words 
had been, how interpreted I could not tell ; 
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but there was something I could see^ and 
that was the black shadow of the blackest 
of all dark demons, yet, perchance, an angel 
fallen — jealousy. His whole face was gloomed 
over and writhed with it. I had never con- 
ceived such an influence could overcome him ; 
but then I never saw a being so passion- 
ate, with passions so marvellously under 
self-control. He was conscious of his giving 
way this time, for he rushed from the room 
precipitately, and out of the house. 

For nearly an hour (it must have been) 
I stood and turned the matter, which was 
immaterial mystery enough, over and over 
in my mind, and, like an ass, settled at 
last (temporarily) that he was a rejected 
lover of Miss Standish's, and that she had 
refused him prematurely, ignorant of his 
merits, or of the possible fusion of her own 
heart on his account; also, that she now re- 
gretted her refusal ! I did not like this 
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solution, but it was romantic enough to 
serve for a little time. Then Hilary came 
to his lessons, and it entered into me that 
he might be of some slight use, the ** mouse " 
to the **lion," perhaps. 

^My dear boy," I said, after he had read 
his Keightley, and construed his Caesar, "I 
wish you would tell me how heavy your 
money-box is getting?" 

"I shan't," turning restive directly, though 
he was very gentle under intellectual rein 
with me by now. 

**Why not? I might be able to make it 
heavier." 

** I wouldn't take it ; I shall wait till I 
get to the diggings I" 

He had picked the word, and meaning 
too, out of the Times, But directly I saw 
his mood, I felt certain of "digging" no 
more out of him. A being more pertina- 
ciously reserved than the little creature was 
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never created or developed. And now, here 
comes, or rather came, a question. Why did 
I brood so intensely and unvaryingly upon 
the certainly then separated fates of Horatia 
Standish and Arnold Major during all that 
day? As there is camera obscura as well as 
camera lucida, is there darh-seeing as well as 
clear-seeing ? I have a blind but feeling in- 
stinct which clutches me now and then, 
and dumbly bids me follow it. When 
it strikes me thus, and I neglect its impulse, 
or rather neglect to obey it, I always find 
some fine chance missed, some error perpe- 
trated, in the long run, which would have been 
gained or avoided had I followed my spiritual 
scent and let it lead me where it would. 

Here was I, lonely, without ties, without 
means (the last, if possessed, may to a gene- 
rous heart yield wealth enough of joy, with- 
out the beatitudes of love and sympathy of 
blood), and what had I to bestow on others 
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— ^to be — ^to do for them? To intermeddle 
n any person's private policy, whether need- 
ful or assumed for prides' sake, is ever a 
disinterested action^ for no person likes it — 
except those who like interfering themselves 
— and no one cares for such enough to in- 
terfere in their concerns. 

How idle — ^lazy — I was all that day! I 
wrote not a word, and could scarcely attend 
to the child, who, with his precocious vigi- 
lance, looked up in my face continually, to 
find what possessed or stupefied me. The 
impulse all the while held me tight, would 
suffer me to pursue no occupation nor train 
of thought in default of its own determina- 
tion. And this impulse was neither more 
nor less than to acquaint Arnold Major with 
the contents of Horatia's note. Had she not 
written of secrets in the same breath with 
the order to bum it? True, and I fancy 
myself honourable in my way, but I had 
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not promised to hold my tongue about its 
contents, though I had fulfilled the com- 
mand to consume it! Coleridge has told us 
how a lie is in the intentioriy not the utter- 
ance, and how, sometimes, a false statement 
may absolutely tend to truth. On this groimd 
I acted, when I was fool — or wise — enough 
to say, the very first thing when Arnold 
Major came in, and while Philippa was 
racing up and down the passage on his 
umbrella : — 

" I have been considering, and I have 
come to the conclusion that I will tell you 
what Miss Standish's note contained — ^if not 
in her very words, yet her meaning intact." 

" Oh, Ernest — Ernesto Loftus ! " he ex- 
claimed, bitterly and coldly, " I did not 
think you ungrateful!" — with such a piteous 
accent too. 

I did not care; his speech did not wound 
me; I more than half understood it. 
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" And why am I ungrateful ? Nay, tell me 
truly, and do not spurn an honest man's 
faith, as you would not spurn a dog's attach- 
ment. Why am I ungrateful? To you, for 
bringing me home and making me at home?" 

" Hush I " That was inflexible. " You are, 
I think, a little tormenting about Miss 
Standish. What is she to me? Nothing. 
I thought she would be of use to you, and 
therefore I requested you to accept her 
acquaintance." 

" Accept her acquaintance ! — ^you must think 
it precious then!" 

" She is certainly the most fascinating per- 
son in all the world, if that is worthy — ^" he 
said, and his the pause. 

" Worth indeed I Why, I should have said, 
— ^and I quite appreciate the full force of 
her fascination — that her worth is precisely 
the most extraordinary thing about her. She 
is good^ golden, — a finer and purer nature 
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never breathed life's breath, nor London air. 
And hear me. I am no fantastic fool, intox- 
icated by her like a fly fallen into a honey- 
trap. I will tell yon, I know her so well 
as this. She is perfectly unworldly, but she 
is also vain of being so; and only so &r is 
she vain at all; her fitscinations and her 
passionate sweetness she is alike unconscious 
of." 

I must have been inspired by a genius- 
angel — ^perhaps sincerity is one, he looked 
so stricken, so quickened, with surprise ! And 
it was easy to see, firom his glad, yet sad, 
sympathetic dwelling on the subject, how 
dear was that subject to his soul — not only 
to his souL I had never seen him look so 
weary, nay, so utterly exhausted, masked 
with white fatigue, as when he came in 
first. And now there was the flush so in- 
tense and warm on either cheek — the glory 
in the gaze, which only passion, and passion 
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fed by love's sweet madness, lends the aspect 
of manhood whose passion is incorruptible 
as its love is fast and constant, not faultless. 
I know not, and little believe, that women 
adore angelic perfection in what is human. 
This little parenthetic statement is not dra- 
matically tvrongy for it was several minutes 
before he answered — could answer — ^me. Then 
he said, — 

"I beg your pardon for calling you un- 
grateful; perhaps, it was I myself who was 
migrateful rather. But I will not be so, to 
you. I will tell you, that it does not do for 
me to trust myself to speak about her, or 
think, in reference to myself. For, whether 
she is good or bad, fascinating for sweet- 
ness or evil, an angel or a worldly woman, 
it matters not; I have nothing, shall have 
nothing to do with her, though I have 
known her — have seen her — too often; I 
mean " (here he grew incoherent to my heart's 
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content) ; " I wish I had never seen her ; then 
might I have lived in peace; or else, that I 
cauld know her^ — then I might, at least, die 
so. 

*^ Most assuredly you might know her if you 
choser 

I spoke dryly, and fek disgusted, or half dis- 
gusted. It seemed horrid to tamper with a 
woman so tender and so strong; horrid for 
two men in conversation so to seem to do, at 
least. 

"And if you dorCt know her, it is most 
likely because you are not worthy," I added, 
angrily. 

" Good God ! " he exclaimed, " if she were 
only worthy to be remembered as she seems — ^ 

Here he gave one of those deep, dry sobs 
which men can pity in each other, as women 
each other's hysteric agonies, and which alike 
denote the spasmodic crisis in which physical 
endurance is spent — crisis that the spirit in 
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a swift reaction remedies, but which leaves 
on the brightest brow its lines, beneath the 
loveliest eye its shadows, and which, through 
the richest hair, passes like a sweep from the 
reaper^s sickle. 

" I wonder why you do remember her if she 
is unworthy," I said. *"But that is nothing 
to the purpose. I wanted just to tell you 
about the note which disgusted you so. We 
had been talking about the children — if she 
had borne them, she could not be tenderer 
over them — and particularly of Effie. She 
remarked that he was his mother's babe 
and darling." 

"His mother! She spoke so? She said 
the word — ^the name? Horrible I — ^unnatural! 
I could never have believed that of her." 

Passion and reason shared his accent : there 

seemed a sort of logical conviction that she 

had not so spoken. Yet I knew she had. 

It flashed on me that some ignorance, 

TOL. n. K 
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through pride or resolute self-will, possessed 
and held him fast. It was an opportunity, 
and I seized it. 

"If anything could be unnaturaly it would 
be to call her so. A person so strikingly, 
wonderfully natural could not be found, 
whatever her faults may be, and I have not 
detected them, though I dare say they 
exist." 

I do not know how it is, but I am always 
frank with the noble charactered, though re- 
served beyond fathom with those I neither 
esteem nor understand. It was too much, I do 
not doubt, to expect such openness from a man 
like Arnold Major, with his wisdom and ex- 
perience so far greater, if his passion were 
not more earnest and intense than mine. But 
yet, it worried my pride and chilled my heart 
that he did not respond fully and instantly 
to it. 

I forgot then that it was the core of his 
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confidence he withheld, that precious fruit 
which ripens slowly in all friendships^ how- 
ever soon it flushes into maturity and sweet- 
ness under the sun of love. And, blaming 
him, I forgot besides that he was, in point of 
fact, as ignorant of my secret as 1 of his. 
It may seem strange that anyone, with that 
eternal care, which is the eternal treasure too, 
ever possessing him, should have taken so 
profound, human, and sudden an interest in 
the histories of two souls which ought to 
have been one. I can only say that the truth 
which struck me and held me on to interfere (?) 
was this : how could two who have a right 
to become one, and the desire, lose or destroy 
the chancel Was it not ingratitude to do 
80— ingratitude to Heaven? 

For not one word or look, on either part, of 
theirs had convinced me that necessity sepa- 
rated them. And if pride kept them apart, 
it should be slain like a moral monster: it 

k2 
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mattered not who slew it, but he would be 
victor worthier than many "crowned with 
carnage." 

As I said, I had not gained his confi- 
dence; I had rather frightened him away 
from the very borders of it, by my impatient 
sympathy. I knew that by his exceeding 
self-possession, now restored. He took out 
the imlucky half-sovereign, bran new, a very 
twin of hers, and tendered it me coolly, then 
added in a tone that would have been indif- 
ferent, if the voice could have ever been 
so : — 

"We have — ^you and I — enough to do with 
our own faults, at least I have with mine, 
without examining those of others. Jn this 
case, too, there really is no blame. Miss 
Standish, brought up as she was, is not 
answerable, would not be, even did she 
positively err." 

" Brought up ! Who brought her up I " 
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"The woman you saw with her. I sup- 
pose you saw her, as you spoke of her." 

"And that woman — lady I should have 
called her — ^well?" 

"Do not speak of her any more. I have 
been absurd to do so ; in fact more absurd 
to discuss the matter at all, which belongs 
to me no more than heaven, at present. I 
had no idea you would fall into such sudden 
love with it, or I should have been more 
cautious in self-defence. For talking, above 
all chattering, about women, when one has 
nothing to with them, is impertinent, and 
wastes one's time." 

This was true; we had both wasted a 
good deal, more than ever since we had 
been under one roof. For the matter of 
that, we were both behindhand too, and 
wrote desperately all the evening. Des- 
perately, I say, for Philippa was particularly 
noisy, and her ordinary self-expositions were 
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wild enough. The child grew stronger, larger, 
handsomer, and more omnipresent, every day. 
She seemed created without the need of rest, 
and yet the spirit of mischief was not subtle 
enough to keep her quiet while she did it; 
her possession was chiefly an exuberance of 
health and animal vigour which never had 
enough room to expend itself in, nor suflScient 
change to absorb it. Her uncle felt this so 
strongly that he never found the least fault 
with her— only made excuses for her few 
parents would have formed; and bore her as 
I don't believe any would, for she was well 
enough and imsensitive enough to have been 
sent to school entirely without harming her 
physically. But Arnold Major detested schools 
for girls, and the temper of his conscience 
was so fine that those he loved not were 
safe, in his keeping, to be treated better than 
those he loved ; at least, while those he loved 
were not in his keeping at all. He would 
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only regret (about Philippa), that he had 
not a great garden for her to race in, or, 
at least, a large roomful of toys, but she 
certainly had toys sufficient, though few, 
for they were all of the kind, one of which 
satisfies a really intelligent and hearty child 
for hours. She did not care for toys, nor 
for play, save romping only, and turning things 
into playthings, which had not been invented 
for the purpose, and, as far as I could detect, the 
want in her was, that she cared for no human 
being in a human way. Over BQlary she rode 
rampant, without ever testifying towards him 
even boisterous affection, and the only thing 
she ever kissed was Fuzz the cat (corrup- 
tion from Furze, said cat having been picked 
up in a furze-bush on Hampstead Heath), and 
Fuzz always scratched her in return. The 
only historic or poetic comparison I ever found 
for Philippa was Kiite, the shrew of Shake- 
speare ; but I doubted if in modern times, on 
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British soil, a hero with the nerve and the 
valour of Petruchio would turn up. Besides 
this Katekirls "uncle" was not "very rich, 
Hortensio," but decidedly poor. 

I speak of Philippa in this place because 
precisely at this place she began to play her 
small strong part of semi-heroine; she helped 
romance and love, that loveless, unromantic little 
mortal, and was actually to the royal netted 
**lion** the "mouse,'* quite without the bene- 
volence and gratitude of the mouse in the 
fable, though. 

It was nine o'clock (the same night, I mean), 
and Philippa would not go to bed. The 
maid made double racket in the passage, trying 
to persuade or coerce her. 

"I don't believe she is sleepy, or tired 
either,** observed her uncle, in a tone she could 
not hear* 

" But it is nine o\4ock. Such a time for a 
child to be up ! ** 
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" She wakes with the sun, you see, despite 
of my darkening the window, Kke a chanticleer 
in a stable. I would give anything if I dared 
afford her a pony — a rough little beast — that 
she could manage by herself; but I must not 
this year." 

"And you wouldn't allow anyone to give 
her one?" 

" Certainly not, except the person who can 
afford it no more than myself — ^" 

" You mean — " 

"Yourself; I tell you that is a compliment 
from me." 

"I think so!" 

We said no more then, but two hours later, 
— "I have been thinking that I must go 
over to Uglyville," I remarked. 

"Go to Uglyville, my dear boy I " 

"Yes, to see John. I have a horrid, ob- 
tuse presentiment that he is doing something 
to himself. I have finished my ' Album d'En- 
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fiuice ' even this afternoon, and I want you to 
let me take Phillppa — she can have a good ran 
at least, or a ride on an ass in the very Eden of 
* Jerosalem ponies.* " 

John was no secret between us. 

"You are very kind, but would she got** 

" I doubt it not ; she is like a spirited terrier, 
or terrier-ess, and will go with anyone to go 
ouL Only give her a holiday to-morrow, if the 
sun shines.** 

*^ Give her a holiday. Yes ! Whatever am 
I to do with her, Ernest? She learns nothing 
next door, no not even to be still. And a ^rl 
who is to be a woman ! And suppose I die before 
I have made up to her for — ^*' 

"I will not hear another word of that descrip- 
tion.** 

It was the only subject that, to dwell on, 
visibly excited him to burning fever. The 
hectic came to his cheeks at the very thought, 
and his pulses, to the very eye, grew wild. 
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"There is one thing: a woman such as Phi- 
lippa will be will command any price in the 
market, independent of rise and fall in female 
stock." 

** Don't speak so ; you don't know — " 

"I know you are dead tired — ^let us go to 
bed." 

But I knew by his eye next morning he had 
been awake half the night. I had myself kept 
watch an hour or two, meditating. I decided 
not to send back the half-sovereign to Miss 
Standish, whom already I knew well enough to 
fear wounding beyond remedy if I wrote^ but 
to take it her in a day or two, and explain 
exactly what had happened^ as much as I had, 
or considered I had, the right to do. So I was 
ready, as the sun shone, to hear Arnold Major 
say:— 

" Philippa, would you like to have a whole 
holiday, and to go out to-day ? " 

" Not in the square — the square is deuce 1 " 
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Arnold Major looked at me appalled, but did 
not show her any displeasure. As for me, I 
laoghed aloud ; I could not help it. 

We never, either of w«, ever found out who 
taught her the word (Miss Standish evolved 
that she had picked it up in overhearing a 
three-sentenced conversation between the news- 
paper-boy and a chinmey-sweep, while she 
stood on the step next door before it opened). 

As for the limit of the square, its garden was 
open to our children through the mother-heart- 
edness of a spinster occupying of the square 
the best house. She had seen a number of 
children in our street firom time to time — 
EBlary and Philippa among them — and made 
them all firee of the garden with her own 
key and right of entrance; and, being sofa- 
ridden, it was the pleasure of her life to 
watch them play there. To Hilary it was a 
great boon, for the boy really was too finely- 
strung to bear jostling in the streets, and I 
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am persuaded, but for it, he would never 
have had any fresh air at all ; he would walk 
up and down, round and round it, two hours 
at a time, reading. None of the others mo- 
lested him^ they shrank from him, and left 
the walks to him much as their grown con- 
temporaries would have behaved in the case 
of a madman. But Fhilippa, that child, went 
once in the square (the tradition was pre- 
served) ; it was in the time of carnations, the 
pride of Islington gardens, and the central 
beds were all a-bloom. She found the trees 
— she tried on them first — ^too tough to pull 
up by the roots, and fell on the pinks straight- 
way; all of them she dragged up and made 
a heap in the middle of the lawn, amidst 
screams and deprecations from the other child- 
ren; and, from the two nursemaids present 
in the gardens she received a more personal 
check. One of them she kicked, and scratched 
the other, till they were glad to get outside 
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the gate, and she was finally carried home by 
a policeman^ who declared her to be a ^^ hand- 
fbl for Goliath, and a match for a mad bull." 
Howbeit, this is all too far firom the present 
mark. 

** No, not in the square, — a long way, in a 
cab, and a train, up a hill — oh, a very long 
way, with Mr. Loftus 1" 

" I want to go by myself.** 

"But you would lose your way," I put in, 
'^and hurt your feet on the stones, and get 
Tcry hungry and cold, and all sorts of dread- 
fid things. I shan't talk to you unless you 
Uke it, nor even take hold of your ^hand. And 
perhaps you might see a donkey you would 
like to ride on,** 

This mythic luxury settled the question; 
not that she assented, either with grace or 
without. But Arnold Major was no sooner 
gone to " business " than a great knock (no tap) 
came at the door of the room I slept in, and 
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in wHch I was arranging some smaU matters, 
the door flew open before I could say "come 
in," and Philippa appeared all dressed for 
walking. 

*' I'm ready, uncle I " she exploded. 

"I am happy," I returned, "but not your 
imcle." 

" It's just the same thing. You're both 
men." 

Such was Phillppa's logic, but — thanks to 
a woman better and greater than she — ^I don't 
think she will quite so far favour the Latter- 
day Saintship in respect of men as hus- 
bands. 

She was a bore. I had not had her five 
minutes before I wished I had never under- 
taken her. For speed, I took a Hansom to 
the train, and nothing would suit Philippa but 
to emulate the immortal " Letty Larkins " in 
respect to her seat. She excelled her, how- 
ever, for she positively preserved her equi- 
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libiium, sitting on the edge, and I dared not 
stop the driver, for fear the shock should 
fling her in the road. Next, in the train, 
she tried aU the seats one after another (we 
were in one of the Uglyvillian genuine slow 
steam coaches, and for two miles had it 
to ourselves). On the entrance of one stolid 
gentleman, she asked him why he put his 
hat "up there," meaning between the leather 
straps that crossed the carriage roof, and when 
he nothing answered her, save ¥Fith a grunt, 
she plucked the same hat firom its position 
before I could foresee her intention — die owner 
of it having shut his eyes after the manner 
of Uglyvillians en route — and threw it out of 
the window! 

Fancy my horror! The Uglyvillian opened 
his eyes in the very nick of time, beheld 
the performance, could not speak for fiiry, 
and would accept no apologies of mine, 
but got out at a station befi)re Uglyville, 
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having yelled to the guard like a nightmare 
from the moment of the train's slackening. 

Philippa glorified herself, and I was obliged 
to take out my pocket-handkerchief, cover 
my mouth with it, and frown at her over it, 
for I was near dying with laughter, the child 
was so strangely self-possessed in her imper- 
tinence. 

Between that last station and Ugly ville (the 
hatless gentleman had not changed his car- 
riage^ but disappeared through the shed of a 
station's door) I literally had to hold her 
down, or she would have burst, I believe, the 
door open, so impatient had the fresh air and 
motion made her, and^ oh, so strong I 

We emerged in the very heart of Ugly- 
ville village, for I wanted to procure an as- 
inine steed for my charge, on the heath. I 
knew, if I let her go, I should lose her, and 
I had positively to gripe her hand (she twisted 
it out of its glove in her energy), and she 
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was exactly like a weaned colt turned ont the 
first time to grass. Her great eyes swept 
orer the heath with animal ecstasy. 

As soon as I perceived a stnd of them, I 
hailed one of the donkeys, a fine large one, 
with a good breadth, and clean white cover 
to its side-saddle. A boy brought up the 
same, rather superior to the average of his 
freckled dass, lifted Philippa on the donkey's 
back, — ^lol she instantly, and quite naturally, 
assumed the attitude in which Lady Hester 
Stanhope rode her celebrated Arab. Such 
a commotion the girl-jockey excited on the 
heath I All the donkey-boys were after her, 
ftiU shout, admiring too! 

Arrived at my uncle's house — ^how little it 
looked like one ! — ^I told the boy who was at 
Philippa's donkey's heels (giving a fourpenny 
piece in advance) to keep her ass going 
steadily, and take care of her while I went 
into the " Boman Villa." How the boy 
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grinned ! He knew its dull history, I could 
see, and deemed it fun in lieu of any real 
amusement. 

*^ Bring her to the door in half an hour," 
was my final ordinance. 

The door I Curious it is to see a place, 
any place, whether palace or log-hut, one has 
inhabited, any time within a three months' 
lapse, afterwards. It ever changes, or is 
changed, to the mental vision. In my case, 
there was no actual change, save that a 
great cobweb was woven exactly across the 
entrance-portal — sure proof it had not been 
opened or passed through by any inside 
habitant ! 

I rang the bell immoderately; it had a 
rusted tinkle, unlike its old clear iron 
sound. The house was "haunted." Strange 
steps echoed from far within, came slowly 
to the door — slowlier it opened, but a very 
little piece, and there, peeping through to 
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get a view of me intrusive, I saw a face 
that was as the face of a ghost. 

'* John," I cried. I was just going to say, 
^*how ill you look ! ^ but he gave me no time ; 
he opened the door wide, dragged me into 
the hall, went down on his knees, kissed 
mine, sobbed till I thought he would choke, 
and chuckled till I thought he would suffocate. 
Man Friday lived again in him that hour. He 
went rather too far for me, however. I was 
rather puzzled when he screamed so that the 
whole house echoed: — 

'^ I knew you would come back — ^no one told 
me, but I knew it — ^to take your own out of 
my hands." 

Then went off into a &esh hysteric of choke 
and chuckle. 

I pulled him up from his knees ; he was 
lighter than he used to be, he had grown so 
thin, and looked even more comical lean than 
fat. 
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"I have only come to see how you are getting 
on, John," I said, without noticing his violent 
emotion. "I don't know what you mean by 
losing your looks so ; how ever is the Collection 
to keep dusted if you get weak ? " 

He toddled before me to the door of the 
room containing it — threw it open. Behold 
a miscellaneous of sarcophagi, fashioned out of 
canvas, and looking like mummy-cerements; 
the Collection was free from dust at least. Then 
John toddled out, with me behind him, into the 
garden ; we came to the stable door — he opened 
that too. Hiazelnut's smell ; who could mistake 
it? But Hazelnut had gone blind with age, 
and John informed me he had "taken no 
notice " for some weeks. He knew me, smelt 
me before I touched him, and reared till his 
fore feet felt out my shoulders— rubbed his 
nose into my mouth, and so forth. He was 
too fat, though ; I told John so ; as much so as 
John was too thin. 
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" Law, Mr. Ernest, he won't suffer no one 
to excise him ; how is he to keep down his fat ? 
The groom, he tried to get on him, and he 
kicked him over his shoulders before ever he 
tried." 

A rather Hibernianesque explanation ; but I 
was satisfied with Hazelnut's fidelity, and liked 
him so well as an old friend that I did not care 
to stay with him long, unless I could have 
stayed near him always. 

" I wish, John, you would try, for my sake, 
and enjoy yourself a little. I thought I should 
find you very happy." 

" Mr. Ernest, master left me the will, but 
he didn't leave word I was to be happy." 

"Nonsense; it would be the only thing 
to make me happy, if you were so." 

" I don't know, Mr. Ernest. I always was till 
since. I had ever a plenty to eat and drink, 
and some one to serve ; both's gone now, for, 
since*! have no one to wait on, I am never in 
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a way to eat or drink. Even pipes is not what 
they nsed to be ; I don't seem to want them 
often, and when I want^ I don't like them; 
they're gone off. After you was gone, Mr. 
Cmest, iJuit was not like the gentleman you 
are, but your uncle was not like the gentleman 
he was, as it turned out. When you went, lots 
of people tried to get in ; they nearly beat 
down the gate, and would have got over the 
wall but for the spikes. I didn't want to 
have none of them near me, for all the time 
I am thinking, and did from the beginning, 
" Well, if I die before three years, all right, 
if not, why in three years, that box ! I wor- 
ship that box, like the Catholics the cruci- 
fixion.'" (Crucifix?) 

^* Why, John, you have been getting up in 
your reading ? " 

"Only the martyred foxes, Mr. Ernest." 
(Fox's Martyrs ?) 

" Well, I am glad to hear that Nice pic- 
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tures!" My uncle's "Fox" was the very- 
earliest edition possessing big plates. 

" I took the liberty, sir, of reading them, I 
was so lonely ; but it is hard, and the cuts are 
all fires, and the foxes being roasted alive." 

Just tribute to the artistic genius of black 
letter print and illustration! He could not 
positively make out enough either of the one 
or the other to know the martyrs as men! 
And, as it would rather have horrified him than 
kmused him to know it, I let it pass. 

"I have brought a young lady with me, 
John? Do you think you could find her a 
bit of Indian preserve in your store-room, 
or have you eaten it all up by yourself?" 

John grinned immensely. I knew his 
thoughts were unduly excited. 

*^A young missus, Mr. Ernest?" 

" No, no, John ; I can't afford to have a 
lady-wife, you know. It is a very young lady 
indeed, and her uncle is the best friend I ever 
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had. Perhaps I shall get rich through him, 
John." 

"A young and handsome gentleman, Mn 
Ernest, and rich?" 

"A great deal younger and handsomer 
than rich, John. How about the preserves ? " 

" If they am't gone mothery, Mr. Ernest ; 
but I should have, Tm sure, if a death had 
been in the house, and nobody had ever 
come near me." 

"To eat you! But, John, preserves have 
not such tender hearts, they hold their own 
under all circumstances; at least, Indians do, 
so go and see." 

John went, and returned laden with a tray 
covered with soujnplatesj every one filled with 
a different sweetmeat, and spoons ; also a 
bottle of the oldest tokay in the cellar, and 
another of pale brandy, thirty years of age. 
Had Philippa been left to herself with these 
varieties, therefore, she might have died 
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either of a surfeit or intoxication. But she 
was so long coming back that I went out 
to look for her, and there she was, tearing 
round and round the heath, having disarmed 
the boy of all power over the donkey by 
coaxing out of him his knotted stick. At 
last, in my sight, the ass kicked, and pre- , 
cipitated her over his head on the grass. I 
picked her up and carried her (she was too 
tired to kick me) to John's mansion. She 
was, however, too hungry for the spread be- 
fore her to suffice, and I had much difficulty 
in detaining her while John went to fetch 
her some bread and cheese. (He lived on 
nothing else; no wonder he was lean!) She 
had not spent herself a bit, and after a 
huge luncheon set off all over the house 
and garden, I following her close, lest she 
should do or receive mischief, so that I 
actually had no time to talk to John until it 
was time to go. 
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Again, I should never have got Philippa back 
to town If I had not allowed her to go to the 
train on a second donkey, which John fetched 
willingly. I think the eclat of appearing on 
it to the folk outside the station satisfied her 
finally, for in the train she fell asleep and was 
most horribly cross at being woke up when 
it stopped; so that before I restored her to 
the bosom of her family I was fain to 
repent I had torn her from it. 

How that child Hilary sneered at me that 
night I I could not exactly tell why, until, just 
as Philippa had gone to bed, nearly an hour 
earlier than usual, he looked up, and, before 
his uncle, said: — 

"It is a pity the * Arabian Nights' are 
not true." 

He so seldom made a remark on his own 
account that both of us encouraged him 
by exclaiming : — 

"Why?" 
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" Because then she could have been turned 
into a donkey, and gone to feed amidst the 
thorns and thistles; she is fit for nothing 
better." 

I perceived PhiHppa had been reciting 
her experience. Arnold Major would have 
shocked educationalists, Tm sure. I have 
said he never scolded or punished the chil- 
dren, but at such speeches from Hilary he 
ever looked so mournfully compassionate as 
though — ^I know not what. Now, he did so. 
I don't think the boy perceived it, as he 
never raised his eyes from his book, but 
he went on presently in a voice half mur- 
mur, half an accent of surprise: — 

^*I don't care for Ernest's friendship now. 
I did at first, because I thought he cared 
for me; it is not worth a halfpenny. He 
cares for her just the same. I wiU never 
have another friendship all my life." 

We men looked at each other as women 
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might. I was as much pained as Arnold 
Major was made anxious. I had lost my 
hold then^ unknowing that I had one, and 
he had not pressed it either; but the chance 
of winning the little heart to love from 
"friendship" had then passed away, — was it 
indeed so? Sometimes now I can promise 
to myself a brighter certainty that such a 
wayward being may have found root in my 
own, so dull and barren save for the poor 
droppings of heart-charity, which fall on the 
"stony ground" by the "wayside," "among 
thorns" — how seldom on good ground, for 
that is rare as love's own seed I 

Next day I settled in my own mind (and 
had settled the day before) to go to Miss 
Standish. I had not the least fear of this 
fashionable creature, for fashionable she was 
to such a high degree that her fashion was 
absolute favne. I should not have minded 
calling on her out of calling hours, and that 
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is something to say, for one whose horror of 
intrusion, or not being welcome^ is only equal 
to his disgust of pork, and dishes fried in lard. 
Howbeit, I had designed to go to Wilton Cres- 
cent in proper calling hours; even if I could 
not find an opportunity of explaining the re- 
turn of her gift to her until after such season, 
I would only have been glad to stay so long. 
But it happened, by some curious chance (was 
it chance ?) that my young companion of the 
day before (i.e., Philippa) got up with a cold 
this morning, most likely bred of over-warmth, 
induced by her dual donkey-ride; and Arnold 
Major, poor fellow, was as anxious as a cock with 
one chick, whose mother hen has died and left it 
to buffet alone with the rough and tender mercies 
of the dunghill. He entreated me to remain be- 
side her and keep her quiet (she would if kept 
in her bed), and I dismally promised, for I felt 
as if I had no power to keep her " quiet," unless 
she chose. I also felt sure he over-rated any 
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possible danger from her cold; she was so 
strong, and her affection that way was so 
slight, though she made the worst of it, 
sneezing, coughing, and breathing hard, be- 
cause she delighted in it. Her poor uncle! 
He went off to the City with such a pale face, 
and an extra thorn in his side. 

Perhaps I was imprudent; perhaps no 
mother would ever shake hands with me on 
the score that I was ; but when I beheld that 
the child, after her twelve o'clock dinner of a 
poached egg and Indian com pudding, as large 
as a breakfast-cup would contain, and all of 
which she ate, was only fevered by being kept 
in bed, she was so strong, I permitted her to 
be dressed and to come downstairs into the 
parlour. There she was wonderfully edified 
for an hour or two by my making her fly- 
cages, ships, boats, barges, bread-baskets, &c., 
out of the writing-paper I ought to have been 
treating differently. So I presumed too much 
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on her being quiet while she played, and after 
three or four hours' devotion to her I observed : 
"I want to go out, Philippa, for a little. 
You will be a good girl, and stop here till I 
come back?" 

"Where are you going, uncle?" (This 
novel style she seemed to fancy.) 

" I can't tell you, my dear. Shall I bring 
you anything back ? Would you like a muffin ? " 
She made her eyes look like dark saucers : — 
" No ! " 

I came downstairs, meaning to walk, just 
in that nick of twilight which no good house- 
wives illumine. In fact it was dark in the hall. 
1 called to the servant that she was to tell her 
master I had gone to Miss Standish's (she was 
a servant possessed of the rare gift of remem- 
bering names), and then I let myself out. 

I thought I heard a door slam behind when 
I had gone about a dozen paces, but took no 
notice, as there were so many other doors 
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besides the one I had just shut myself; and 
presently, I cannot deny that I did hear sounds 
behind me as of feet, but in London this is no 
exceptional fact^ and I am fond of pressing 
forward when I walk, hating to look behind me. 
Soon, too, I was in a dream, a state, I think, 
town engenders more than country, and by the 
time I reached Wilton Crescent I had enough 
to do to rouse myself out of it. There was but 
a stray carriage outside the door; Horatia's 
" afternoon " was in its decadence. 

In the very act of my ringing the bell, 
the man inside opened the door for some one, 
the habitant of the carriage, I presume. 
Dusk as it had become without, the bright 
fresh light inside poured forth in dazzling 
contrast, and, for a moment, I could see 
nothing except the moving figures of two 
or three persons coming down the stairs. 
They were lingering ; I knew why, for I heard 
those cold, rallying, yet ever-enticing tones. 

VOL. n. M 
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Horatia was above them at the stair-head, 
and held them so. 

I heard some words from her to the 
effect : — 

"Oh, he had his cash checked instead of 
his cheque cashedJ^ 

TJJien a laugh ; and then, by all the powers 
of elfdom, good and evil, I beheld, beside 
me, on the very mat inside the door, which 
was still held open for the descending guests 
— ^Philippa I 

I don't know whether I swore, screamed, 
or shouted; but she burst out laughing, 
which laughter passed into a cough, and ran 
past me up the hall, turned into the dining- 
room, whose door was ajar. I thought I 
should have swooned; my heart did "knock 
my ribs," my whole impulse was to get at 
the little wretch and carry her out again, 
wrapped in my great-coat. But, lo! before 
I could get half as far as the dining-room 
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door, two ladies swept downstairs, largely 
costumed and widely skirted, and a man 
after them, whose whole attention was di- 
rected to not treading on their gowns behind 
— ^for his own sake, not theirs. On they 
came, all three, and if I had not stood like 
a scutcheon against the wall, the perfumed 
draperies might have carried me into the 
street on their waves of stiffness." The fair 
obstruction past, I said to the man, — ^he 
remembered me, I saw :— 

"There is a young lady who came with 
me, and has run into the dining-room. Can 

« 

I fetch her out, or is anyone there?" 
"Oh, certainly, sir," — goes before me. 
" Maurice 1" (Miss Standish, her face put 
over the balusters, and the hall-light beaming 
up on her face, showing well a weariness 
almost equal to that I was accustomed to 
in Arnold Major's). "Maurice," she went 
on, too tired to perceive me clearly. " Does 

m2 
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he want anything, that person? Don't send 
him away." 

"Oh, hoi" I thought; "you don't send 
* persons' empty away then!" 

But, before the man could reply, though 
he had run speedily to address her, she saw 
me — knew me in a moment — expressed by 
her intensely-recalled self-possession how des- 
perately she was astonished, perchance some- 
thing more than pleased ; but, as I was not vain, 
more than a grain of mustard-seed is salt (no 
merit either to the mustard-seed or me), I 
knew very well she did not care, exactly on my 
own account, that I was there. 

The self-possession I have alluded to scared 
and settled the man; he came downstairs 
abruptly, and sat in his chair like an image 
ori^naUy carved with it in the middle 
ages. 

" I am delighted to see you, Mr. Loftus." 

(Really she looked so). 
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"But I am not delighted, though I thought 
to be," said I. 

She took this as a weedy compliment. 

"Come upstairs, pray," she said. 

"Certainly not. You have to act queen, 
for I have to throw myself at your feet, or, 
rather, on your clemency." 

"All the better 1 Do come in here, 
then." 

Didn't I iknow she thought I had come 
to ask her for some substantial favour on 
my own personal account? — ^for "in here" 
was the dining-room, now turned into a 
"den of thieves" by the good-for-nothing 
little torment. 

I whispered : — 

"Miss Standish, you know Arnold Major's 
little niece?" 

"No, I don't; I wish I did," she whis- 
pered, reciprocally. 

But, oh, how her eyes smiled and her 
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mouth shone in gladness! I felt no fear 
after that. 

"Well, the little monkey — ^I never dreamt 
of it, though she has plagued us all enough 
— ^followed me to-night without my being 
aware — cunning imp ; for I took her out 
with me yesterday, and I fancy she desired 
a repetition." 

"What? How ? ''—impatient a little. 
"*The creature' ran by me like the sub- 
stance of Wesley's ghost, and is at present 
in your dining-room. But, Miss Standish, 
that is not the worst, for I read in your 
countenance you would esteem the presence 
of no child a bore. She took cold yester- 
day, and aU day I have been nursing her, 
by her uncle's conunand. I ought not to 
have left her, but I was certain she was 
safe, and how ever she followed me, or 
she got out, or what she has on, I know 
not!" 
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"We will see/* said Horatia, with a 
smile, — oh, such a smile! — ^half gentle plea- 
sure, half vivid passion ; and leaving me, 
as it were, she went into the dining-room. 
I followed. 

There was my mischief, not huddled up, 
not modestly posed in any chair; she was 
sitting on the dimng-table, which was already 
half-covered with a snowy substratum of 
damask and silver and delicate mats: eating 
salt out of a &osted shell containing that 
condiment, with the fan-lipped spoon that 
fitted it 

Miss Standish broke into one of her 
genuine, glorious laughs. PhiUppa turned at 
it, and looked surprised, yet enchanted, as 
a child of her age at a peal of Christmas 
bells. But only the chime was of Christ- 
mas; there was summer in the air. 

Philippa, now I had time to see, had 
nothing warm on except her little high- 
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necked winter frock, and the hat (one of those 
brown hats that never look either new or 
old) in which she went to school. Staring 
at Miss Standish, or the salt, made her 
cough. In a moment Horatia was at some 
mysterious closet or bureau, and came back 
with an oval lozenge in her hand, held 
it up cunningly, then slipped it into the 
monkey's mouth. 

"Now," said she, but I could trace an 
indefinite and delicate uneasiness in her ease^ 
"we will go and see all the little fishes in 
their green groves, and the flowers that live 
in the water and pop up and down to peep 
at them." 

She took hold of Philippa, but did not 
lift her off the table, for the simple reason 
that Philippa would have dislocated her wrist, 
or rather broken her arm! Philippa took 
to her by miracle — ^I can only call it so — 
jumped down of her own free will, and 
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positiyely put her hand into hers to go out 
of the room. 

"Will you come, too? to see there is no 
foul play?" said Horatia to me, not looking 
at me though, and the second phrase so 
unconcernedly concerned! 

I followed. 

Miss Standish led her charge (for the 
first time led) into a little room behind 
the dining-room, and not opening into it by 
any door: one of those nondescripts which, 
in families who are standard for mid-class 
respectability, are devoted to old books, old 
tables, with no fire in cold weather; in fast 
families with no sons, but with daughters, 
to literature and the private easel; and in 
fast families with sons, to tobacco and penny 
newspapers. In this case, quite well fitted 
and furnished fully with many books, a set 
of steps to attain to the higher shelves — 
some old chairs and an old table certainly. 
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but a very new and handsome aquarium In 
the long, bright window. 

Here comes a slip-note of somebody who 
has learnt there is wisdom out of his own 
sphere of observation, or that of others he 
has vast trust in. Arnold Major had a 
disgust for popular science. (I had a dis- 
like tiU he turned it to disgust by sym- 
pathy!) We had mutually agreed an aqua- 
rium was a disgusting object, an intolerable 
dissight. Those who very poetically idolise 
the sea for its own sake (a taste, I believe, 
much more rare than it seems to be) never 
could sincerely love the chamber-aquarium, 
but for certain minds of vivid if unima- 
gmative growth, it is a wonderful assistant, 
a charm as softening as it is innocent. J£ 
I had been amazed to see PhUippa take to 
Miss Standish, I was more so to see her 
fasten on the aquarium. She was fixed, fas- 
cinated, and when Horatia brought a lamp 
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close over it; and the forms of tiny life 
began to rise^ start, undulate in their crystal 
circle, she was indeed touched, and held as 
in a fairy ring. 

Totally absorbed, nearly breathless, she did 
not fail to stare now and then up at Miss 
Standish, with a smile that nearly reached 
from one ear to the other. In a few 
minutes I whispered, for the child not to 
hear: — 

^^I must take her home, indeed, Miss 
Standish; I shall be awfully bullied if I 
don't; in fact, I am appalled at my own 
prospects anyhow. May your servant call 
me a cab ? " 

Philippa heard — at least she called out, 
"I won't go home. I want to stop here 
and see the fishes all night." 

**I wish I might keep her," said Miss 
Standish, ^^for indeed she should not go into 
night air with that breathing. I suppose I 
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must not ? " she added, wistfully, half question- 
ing me. 

But, before I had time to answer, a long, 
low, but extremely impatient ring! I knew 
it, and so did she. I cannot tell whether I 
turned as she did — pale to her lips, while a 
quiver — no, a shudder, only visible, not audible 
— ^passed through her from head to foot, 
like the lightning-shock or the frost-blight for 
swiftness, for instancy; but I know that I 
did not recover myself, as she did, in a 
moment — a second or two — before the guest, 
unbidden^ had touched her inner threshold. 
When I say she recovered herself, I don't 
mean she settled into studious apathy, or 
lofty indifference; she was too natural. All 
the dread passed with the momentary shiver, 
and left her. I know not how to express it, 
but it was as if, starved long and long from 
her bemg's proper nourishment, its fountain 
had sprung fresh at her feet. Such pleasure 
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brimmed her glance, and the calm of passion 
suddenly appeased, so grateful for the respite, 
however short, from pain. 

I had never, for my own part, felt so like 
a coward. I actually stood stock still. I 
knew not what to do or how to meet him, 
if at all, for I will not hide I was down- 
right angry with him, until I saw — well I 
saw this, that if he bullied me till that day 
next week, or cut me permanently dead, he 
was immensely thankful to me for breaking 
that mysterious barrier, cold as ice, and which 
had seemed as hard as adamant. 

I had not time to collect my faculties, for, 
promptly as if there had been a curtain on 
fire to extinguish. Miss Standish went out 
into the haU. I did not know at that time 
what an effort of moral courage, nay physical 
self-constraint, it must have cost her to meet 
him so, and all I thought was, how inexpressi- 
bly sweet, and expressively cold, was her manner 
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of address — sweet as March hyacinths smelling 
in frosty air, and expressively cold — how it 
desired to thaw, and dared or chose not! I 
didn't wonder when I ^heard his answer : — ^but 
it was so timid, too I Had he not loved her, he 
would have felt this. 

"Mr. Major," was her beginning, half way 
down the hall, as he stood at the door (I took 
care to peep out at them), " I don't suppose 
you will forgive us, but I hardly think either 
Mr. Loftus or I are to blame. The little 
thing followed him without his knowledge, 
and, behold I has taken a fancy to my marine 
store, in there, of Kmpets, shrimps, periwmkles, 
&c., all alive, which, I hope, if you don't 
allow her ever to come and see me again, 
you will permit me to send home for her, 
or after her." 

I am no woman, but did I not feel^ without 
perceiving, the hysteric gasp that she strangled, 
the loving sob that she held her breath to 
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smother? If he did not, he was more or 
less than a man, which I believe all good, 
fine-natured men must be until they are made 
one with and through a perfect woman. 

His answer made me in a rage; it was, I 
thought, both common-place and ungrateful, 
till I saw his face. And let me just note 
that neither the one nor the other attempted 
to shake hands or approach each other 
near. 

"You are very good, but Philippa is very 
naughty, — there is no excuse for her. I have 
never yet punished her for anything — but for 

this—" 

" You should punish me," I exclaimed, quite 
bold, now the lady had borne all the brunt of it, 
" It was my fault for leaving her. You bade 
me stop with her, and so I did, until I thought 
I had spelled her for an hour with my 
previous exclusive devotion, and you know I 
could not come to explain to Miss Standish 
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your objection to your nephew and niece 
taking presents while you were in the house, 
for you are such a tyrant, you insist on 
knowing everyone's business, or, at least, 
you discover it, under your roof." 

^^ Am I a tyrant?" said he, jealously. 

He did not like me to throw a stone at 
him before her\ and, good powers, his face! 
If she looked pale with passion, and pride, and 
sorrow, he was "on fire within;" his very 
features seemed sublimed in a flame-like tracery ; 
and if his brow was pale, it was as if a blaze 
shone through it, only veiled and tempered 
by the tortured flesh ; his cheeks were ardent 
with a burning hectic I had never seen ex- 
cept in flying fits; only and always when 
we spoke of her. His eyes did not flash; 
they were too melancholy in their meaning, 
and they alone looked, in the flickering lamp- 
light, like points of shade. Yet, through 
all the intense warmth of his temperament. 
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he was calm and steady as the mid-day sun 
in heaven. This is by the way : they both 
made too striking a picture to leave unnoticed. 

To return to facts : — 

" Am I a tyrant ? " 

" Yes," I said. " I dare say Miss Stan- 
dish knows it, as she knows you. You are 
hard upon that imp in there; she never 
showed a penchant for a thing or person, even 
my adorable self, and she has fallen in love 
with the aquarium." 

"Hush, Mr. Loftus!" said Horatia, with 
a woman's instinct; "Mr. Major must do as 
he pleases, and I would not for the world 
have interfered with the children, but by 
accident that made it needful. The real 
truth is " (here Horatia grew fashionable and 
fast) " that the child may be made ill between 
us three, because she has a croupish sound in 
her breathing ; is quite strong enough to have 
VOL. II. N 
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croup Terr sererebr. — it ndna. and the cMLi 
ham not proper Hnthmg. 1£ toq fike to leare 
her heie (Ae is tntr so wedded to the 
^lea. that it seems hard to tear her JTOcn 
dbem) tin to-mccrow. I wiD take care to sexsd 
her home the wannest and diiest hoar of the 
dar^ wdl m a pp ed i^ But if y«CNi must 
take her now, I wiD wnq> her up as well 
as I eoMj and too, not I, mast take the 



As if to US bothy and mntnalhr, die spioke. 
1£ she had not pot the le^oitfiMitT of the 
dnld beii^ posabhr in upon him. I beBp<(« iie 
wDold haTe tool Philqipa from the imasie 
jojE. Bot he was mortadtr eoQMieDtioQS «v«r 
ihe childiei^s heahh, — pediape die knew tius. 
I n ai Uued to strike in: — 

^Do let her stayy — it would he so mach 
better;* and then seeing in his &oe that lost 
and jeaming look of pride whidi seems to 
be wild £or want of some one to step in and 
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interfere, or arrange, I added audaciously, in 
the meekest tones : — 

"We shall be very much obliged to you, 
Miss Standish, and I will fetch her to-morrow 
morning. I am always at home and idle, he 
is always abroad and at work." 

K Arnold Major had not been quite so much 
in love, nor so long without the least ray 
of communion with its object, I am quite 
sure I should not have dared to say so, or he 
would have knocked me flat with contradic- 
tion. 

He could not endure to stay, or he would 
never have gone. He had passed beyond his 
own control, inwardly — most dangerous crisis 
for the most outwardly self-possessed, be- 
cause the internal yielding always precedes a 
physical break-down. I saw this — he knew 
it. 

"Good night," he said, quite simply, 
still with his cheeks on crimson fire, and 

n2 
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his eyes passion-darkened with "excess of 
light." 

And Horatia as simply — ^her action brought 
tears into my eyes — held out her hand, or 
rather those finger-tips she was apt to pre- 
sent helplessly instead ; so helplessly now ! 
as if she asked pardon and feared it would 
be withheld, for some crime she knew not 
she had committed, yet of which she was 
silently accused. 

And Arnold Major held out his hand an 
instant — snatched it back — but I am afiraid 
he hurt her fingers, for she flushed. 

She did not shake hands with me, but 
almost turned her back, and the moment 
the servant returned (he had retreated, most 
properly, in the first instance) she went into 
the room after Philippa, and I heard her 
voice as cold, as clear, as light as ever. 
Perchance she was lighter-hearted, for a 
very slender beam will console and bless the 
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prisoners who are bound by treaxjhery In the 
darkness, or by misapprehension— most mys- 
terious treachery of all — in the " places 
which love doth not light." 
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CHAPTEK IV. 



WONDER. 

I HAD a scene that night. Arnold Major 
fainted dead away, ahnost the moment we 
got into the house^ he having maintained a 
dead silence all the way back, at which I 
did not wonder. But I was awe-struck, 
never having seen a man faint in my life. 
His faintmg is bs unUke a woman's as his 
structure; it is profounder, and far more 
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nearly like to deaths than her evanishment 
of consciousness. I was quite an hour get- 
ting him to, or, rather, he was so long com- 
ing to, for I fancy nature had the most to 
do with it. How passion, let loose a mo- 
ment, had ravaged in that short space 1 He 
looked as if he had just risen out of a long, 
dangerous illness — wasted, pallid — with, oh, 
such a heart-rending expression of mixed 
tenderness, exhaustion, and despair I 

"I am not worth a pinch of gunpowder, 
I am a coward, I am an ass I" were his 
first words — ^little tragic enough — and he 
tried to smile, but it was a convulsion. I 
took no notice for awhile, but made him 
swallow some brandy (better than wine on 
such occasions), and left him alone. I had 
carefully kept the maid away, as if we were 
occupied in business, but now I had not 
been out of the room ten minutes before 
the bell rang for dinner, and she was sent 
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to call me, also the boy Hilary, in whose 
room I was. 

We worked as usual all the evening; that 
is to say, we sat at the table in the same 
positions, but I wrote a mass of dream stuff 
that the Minerva Press would have disdained 
to publish in its insanest hours, and Arnold 
Major read and wrote in fever-fits of rest- 
less and emergent haste, with alternating 
moods of melancholy, slow suspension. 

The boy Hilary watched us both, watched 
me furtively and his uncle haughtily, and I 
do not think he added to the comfort of 
the latter by his presence. How thankful 
was I (my companion, too, I saw) when his 
bed-time arrived 1 

"Good night, Ernest," said the wayward 
creature. 

I held out my hand and shook his; but 
he had only so behaved to me that he 
might throw into relief his neglect of his 
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uncle, whom he took no notice of, but spumed 
with his young eaglet's eye. 

"That is really a bad child, I do fear," 
was my involuntary expression, I was so 
angry with him. 

Is it not a like impression that seizes 
us about a very infant who cannot be 
coaxed to stroke with its soft baud and say 
" a-poor ? " 

" Oh, please do not give him up, for 
Heaven's sake I I look to you to save him," 
said Arnold Major, earnestly (it must have 
been very earnestly to strike as earnest 
through the passion that wrapped him like 
the thunder-cloud, melting down in moisture 
when the electric force is spent). 

" I give him up ! What do you mean ? 
I, who have so little power, and am so 
poor, save in good intentions I Why, I mean 
to look after him all my life I " 

"That is good of you, for he is trying 
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to the patience; and, oh, how diflScult to 
do one's duty by ! But, truly, Ernest, I 
hope you do not think him JacZ." 

" Well, Mr. Major, you must frown on 
me as you please, but if he does not love 
you, he cannot be good, and, being ungrate- 
ful io you^ he must be positively bad." 

"Nol You and I have both at times, 
I have no doubt, been ungrateful to God, 
as if He were man\ yet we are neither of 
us bad." 
'* But why does he — how can he dislike you ? " 
"Can we govern likes and dislikes? I 
do not wonder." 

"Don't you wonder? I do. Why does 
he, then?" 

I did not expect an answer; probably 
should never have got it but for the event 
of the afternoon. 

"The poor child dislikes me because he 
thinks I am like his father, whom he hatesr 
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I recollected the boy's saying something 
of the kind. But this opportunity must 
not elude me, for it might — ^most probably 
would — never occur again. I put on the 
brazen mask forthwith. 

"I do wish you would tell me something 
about yourself," I exclaimed. "At the very 
first of our acquaintance, I told you everytJdnffy 
except what I can tell nobody." 

"Ah, but that's i«." 

"No, that is not it; for my secret is 
concerning my love, and your love-secret is 
no secret to me. You revealed it soon 
enough; it is safe, — trust that." 

"How dare you?" he began, — ^then in a 
minute, — "I wish you had no secret of 
that kind, for, in that case, perhaps, it 
would be your fate to cut short my life- 
long drag and weariness — my eternity of 
suspense." 

"Not at all I If I were free, I should 
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never fall iu love with Miss Standish. We 
are both too peculiar, she and I, to wear 
ready-made shoes, much more to fit our- 
selves with chance suits of that chain-armour 
yclept wedlock. And, really, on the whole, 
I should beg, at any rate, to decline the 
transfer to me of a woman you would not 
marry yourself!" 

Any other man would have explained two 
thousand phrases, I think, when Arnold Major 
only flashed a looh ; but such looks were those ! 
— hot and ardent as the fire of the sun beyond 
the flame of earth-brands, and chaste in their 
utter loneliness as the sun-rays that hold all 
heaven in thrall, and shut the stars out with 
their light. No similes yet suit them, they 
were so human ; and the sun is not quenched 
in utter night, as they when spent. There 
were no stars behind his perpetual shadow — 
must it therefore be eternal? I thought not. 
And I think there must be a point in passion 
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(seldom reached) which, like death, scatters 
all frivolous conventionalisms and fantasies of 
morbid vanity. I believe, too, we reached 
that point just then: he, overborne by solitary 
endurance and sudden, if swiftly-passing, ex- 
citement ; I, brimmed with longing to minister 
the sympathy the proud never ask nor claim, 
yet do not reject inevitably, if sincere, and 
which the rich in heart yearn to bestow if 
they are poor — in means — and grateful. 

" I did not intend to be rude," said I, sud- 
denly (he was drooping over his papers again), 
" but I have often wondered, seeing you don't 
morally and heartily trust me, that you leave 
me in the house alone with such trifles as the 
children — your plate^ — your private papers." 

"You know that the second item I don't 
possess, and I am sure you don't know I possess 
the third." 

"Of course you do. Are you not a 'gen- 
tleman, and a man of honour?' No, you are 
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not to sink into that passionate apathy 
again." 

"The what!" 

" Never mind I I was intended for a poet, 
and I always knew it. You are not going to 
do anything else to-night but talk to me. 
Surely, if you don't choose to tell me any- 
thing of yourself, you can tell me some- 
thing .of Miss Standish — social facts that 
everybody knows, because they know her, 
but that I don't know because I have not 
known her long enough. For instance, is she 
very rich?" 

He didn't like her to be rich at all ; I could 
tell that. He put his pen down, though, and 
was, oh, how delighted to have dragged out of 
him anything concerning her ! 

"I believe so; she ought to be, to keep up 
the style she lives in hmestly!^ 

" Honestly I I never saw such an honour- 
able face — such honourable structure. She 
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knocks you down with it; it radiates from 
her all over, hands and all. Fancy her 
hands picking and stealing, or her tongue 
slandering! It is a shame, though, that her 
voice should never be tuned to love-making, 
for a sweeter never breathed." 

This was the treatment for him; if he 
had not been so miserable and ill, though, 
I would not have indulged him. He liked 
me to paint her in the loveliest colours, to 
cover her with praises, and to abuse her or 
negatively disapprove her himself — a droll 
mood, peculiar to a very strong and jealously 
tender temperament when empassioned, and 
absent from, or not belonging to, the beloved. 

"She is rich, then, we will agree, and 
that she is generous as the summer-time 
I need not ask you," I continued ; " who does 
she belong to? Is she the only one of her 
race ? " 

" I believe the last of her own family." 
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"Don't be so curt and cross-grained, — I 
want to hear her history, as far as you 
know it fullyj and no subterfuges nor 
hints. It is mean to treat such a person 
so ; and I can only learn from you — I should 
not choose to question others, and have it 
repeated to her I had done so." 

"No; and, besides, you might hear worse 
than the truth," he said, in a dreamy, painful 
undertone. 

"No truth about her could be badj or 
anything but goodJ^ 

"You think so, of course; you have 
every reason; but — unfortunately, it would 
make no difference — ^" 

Here I was thankful to see him get up 
from the table and walk to the fireplace, 
turning his back to me. I knew I should 
make some little way at least, by the 
token that he would not show his face. 

"What would make no difference? — and 
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what is the difference V^ I asked du'ectly 
—did not give him time to rein in. 

"If you passionately, desperately, entirely 
loved a woman, — that is if I did, — It would 
make no difference if she were worldly — 
dishonourable — a thief — ^a liar, — if she were 
branded on her body — if she lay in chains 
in a cell, condemned for murder!" 

The words too measured and distinct to 
be impetuous, yet passionate as his quiet 
voice. One could not doubt him, even 
if one did not understand. I did, most 
perfectly. 

"Do you know what you remind me of? 
You recollect that fine unique scene 
between Lavengro and Ursula under the 
hedge, in ^Romany Eye.' ^ Money and fine 
clothes would induce you to do anything, then? 
— ^to chore — to hokkawar — ^ih fact to break the 
law in everything? — to play the thief — ^the 
liar— the— the— ' " 
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I don't think I am dramatic^ but he 
flung round, facing me rigid — ^white as 
ashes — dark with frowns his brow — ^his 
bosom heaving like a sea whose shore an 

earthquake rends. I laughed — the only thing 
to do — and went on quoting: — 

" ^ Why, I tell you what, brother, you look 
as though, if you only had something in 
your hand, you would do me a mischief — 

**No, no! It is not that I Has anyone 
told you anything more than you have 
told met — or than I know!" 

Mortal jealousy, immortal love, these two 
sensations only could have struggled so 
strong together in such fraternal hatred! 
But it was a good thing. 

I had reached the crisis of superfeminine 
curiosity, when that toill be appeased, and 
it lent me double audacity — a powerful 
moral agent, a mental magnet, if not a 
spiritual one. 
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"Now, Arnold Major, sit down, or stand 
« 
if you are pleased; but listen. I have 

told you I would not ask anyone about 

Miss Standish but yourself. How then can 

I have heard! And let me tell you, be- 

sides, that, though you are so mad as to 

assert you would love a woman who was 

a mere worldling, a liar, a branded thief, 

a condemned murderess — all save the word 

you stopped me short in using, and for 

that I think you uncharitable—" 

" Only in respect of the woman one 
loves — ^no other. Any other I would tend 
and raise before a host of sufferers." 

"Metaphysical muddle? — ^not only to say 
it, but to feel it or pretend to — ^for you 
dorCt. It is very easy to say it: for the 
woman in question is precisely the woman 
incapable of any one of the above charges 
being founded on the remotest phantom of 
fact regarding her. Of course she is no 

02 
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favourite with men in general. I should 
know that — ^" 

This was a bow drawn at a venture ; the 
arrow sped and smote as sweetly and 
cleverly as any in " Dan Cupid's " 
quiver. 

^^I beg your pardon, you are not to be 
supposed to know, and are far too inex- 
perienced in society to understand how she 
has ruled men in general — how she im- 
presses them and enchants them ! " 

This was excellent ; I had not hoped so far. 

"I am to be pitied, then, and if you, 
being my intellectual godfather, mean me 
not to be despised in society, you had 
better enlighten me a little; and I don't 
see why I am to inquire of one of her 
enemies, when I can hear from one of her 
friends. Enemies tell lies always, friends 
sometimes distort truths from an over-ideal 
notion of the perfections their friends ought 
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to possess, and don't — or do, quite as 
often — ^In this case, I am sure." 

"Ernest, don't talk nonsense. It is un- 
worthy of you." 

" Sense, then ; and do you give me 
of your overplus. Seriously and sincerely, 
I won't go to bed till you have told me 
all you know of Miss Standish." 

"All that I know, but there are many 
things I don't know." 

"I said all you hnowj — how provoking 
you can be! First, we will go back a 
little, ^she is the last of her race.' No, 
her family, not her race. What next? Did 
her parents love each other desperately? 
Did they deUght in her?" 

" Her family is one of the best of the oldest 
— rare now — ^for the old ones decay in mind, 
or waste away to scrofula — the Saxon curse." 

" She says yours is better — your family. 
Little Saxon in either, I suspect?" 
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"Absurd! — ^it is futile nonsense, — but she 
is touched with the * black book/ just a 
Uttle." 

He liked it, though, because she had 
spoken of him. How curious he looked ! 
But I wouldn't enlighten him, though it was 
very tempting. 

" Very good ; her family was one of the 

best old; now for her parents?" 

"Her mother was very beautiful, of a 
curious gipsy brilliance scarcely ever seen. 
I never saw her, she died too young; 
but I have heard my mother — my mother 
was one of the pale, fair De Claverings, 
celebrated for their excessive loveliness of 
complexion, with plain features it disguised 
and veiled with what seemed beauty — 
she thought the then Horatia Standish — 
christened Horatia after Horace Walpole, 
who was a worshipper of her mother — 
I mean, my mother thought Mrs. Standish 
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the most beauteous and vivid thing alive 
or created. Her eyes, my mother used to 
say, were like crystals of brown quartz, her 
hair black satin, flinging out the light in 
amber reflexes. Her cheeks were ^ cleft 
pomegranates,' her lips ^a thread of 
scarlet.' " 

"It was glorious. I had whipped him 
up, and would apply the lash again, 
remindingly. 

"You speak of Miss Standish's mother — 
you said ^ gipsy brilliance;' but gipsies 
never have colour, and are never brilliant 
— regularly." 

"That was the wonder — the colour, all 
carnation, tinting the darkness, soft yet 
keen; but both were there. Miss Standish 
used to have a splendid miniature of her 
mother, and perhaps she would show if you 
asked her. But her father! — that was a 
man ; you never see such a one, these times." 
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"He had not a large estate, but few, if 
ever anyone, dispensed such gentle hospitali- 
ties with such generous charities; none, I 
dare say, ever regulated their lives so well. 
My father adored him, though he knew him 
personally scarce at all. But everyone who 
came In contact with him, or was within 
the remotest edge of his sphere, adored him 
too. His temptations were immense, and 
he never took advantage of them, nor pa- 
raded them I Imagine how the old wits, or 
the new make-shifts for wits, would have 
yielded themselves up to such I He might have 
been in the closest intimacy and contact 
with the person ^closest to the head that 
wore a crown;' but his independence was 
only equal to his purity, or his wit and 
fine gentlemanhood. I don't think we shall 
see such a gentleman again. My father used 
to say so, and though no more modemly 
witty than his own ^Elzevir Horace,' my 
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father was also a gentleman! Who shall 
now see such a thing out of the trained 
and taste-pampered nobility? 

"Major Standish deserved every epithet of 
appreciation lavished undeservedly on the 
scholars who became court-fools, and the 
wits who lent themselves to lampoon-fashion- 
ing for the fools who had no wit. Him 
would have suited the terms of Goldsmith's 
epitaph, and the lovelier termination of that 
on Walpole's mother (whose monument re- 
deems all his vanities, and gives his history 
a gentle pathos that covers all his follies; 
even had he committed many sins). But 
yet it would have required something more, 
in or out of an epitaph, to describe Major 
Standish's merits, goodness, sweetness, or 
deserts. What he was all words would 

have been ^too weak' 

*The glory they transfused with fitting truth to speak/ 
Arnold Major was not a man to quote 
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Shakespeare or SheDey in common with coun- 
ter-jumpers and literary baboons. What he 
quoted he meant; just as he meant much, how 
much more than he originally said, not quoted ! 

'^How kind he was to authors^ authors 
who deserved it! — ^for he had wits as well 
as wit, that man, and could not be deceived 
on any literary pretence." 

Here he smiled, and pleasure warmed his 
face all over I Was it such joy to speak of 
the man who had begotten her I 

^*Are you cousins, the Standishes and you? 
Major Standish, you said — ^^ 

"Oh, no! he was in the army. No such 
fair fortune for me as to be related to such 

a man by blood!" 

Perverse I He might have been — ^might 
be, I thought; but perhaps he knew it not; 
perhaps^ said II — surely no. 

I was afraid he would not go on any 
more if I let him muse. 
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"Miss Standish was an only child?" 

He started — ^already in a reverie! 

"Yes, oh, yes! an only child." 

Then he sighed, so deeply, such a weight 
of passion I — the breath lifted, and let fall 
again upon his heart! It was real suffer- 
ing this time, apart from love. I felt the 
difference. 

"He didn't send her to school, I sup- 
pose I " 

They say matter-of-fact comforters are 
best, at least the most successful. I was 
so cool he didn't suspect me, or, more pro- 
bably, was only too glad to have the stone 
rolled from the sepulchre of his memory, 
perforce of another will. 

"No, never," with energy; "he could not 
bear her out of his sight, he worshipped, 
idolised, appreciated her, kept her absolutely 
as a ewe-lamb in his bosom, till he died. 
But just before that, in the excess of his 
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benevolence and through the whiteness of 
his charity, which covered all men and their 
motives as with an angel's wing,— that time 
he erred, or I do in thinking so, — he left her 
in that woman's charge." 

" That woman " was Mrs. Ky teler ; I was sure \ 
of that. 

" Is there any harm in her ? Really I don't 
think so. She seems fond enough of her 
charge." 

" That is not strange ; fond enough, of course 
she is, and too fond ; but I believe she was in 
love with the father, and though he was far too 
natural a person to re-marry, we are none of 
us quite flattery-proof — vanity-proof, rather, I 
should say ; and, may be, the love of an im- 
perious, worldly woman would flatter any 
one of us, provided we knew she had no 
power to suffer." 

Now " I saw in my dream " that Mrs. Le 
Kyteler, though I didn't like her, had the power 
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to suffer, though in what degree I knew not ; 
nor did 1 think she had the air of one 
with any alloy of interest in her fondness 
for Horatia, which was the simplest sign of 
character she gave, and even touching; it 
was tinctured with a kind of reverence one 
had not suspected in her nature. Howbeit 
I dreaded of all things to quarrel with him 
and to divert him (outwardly) away from 
the subject, evidently his inward whole de- 
light. 

" She went to live with Mrs. Le Kyteler ? " 
" Directly. Major Standish's estate had been 
purchased by him as a residence, and he had 
immensely improved it in every way, espe- 
cially the house (which was in his own taste 
throughout; and that is revived in her.) 
Still the tenantry were poor and the rents 
small^ and his private property was not 
enough for a woman's life of luxury — that 
is, for the necessaries of a very refined and 
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extremely delicate woman. Knowing this, 
he arranged in his will for the estate to 
be sold by auction, and it realised a splen- 
did sum. I need scarcely say he had in- 
sured his life besides. The guardians were 
men of honour, and acted for the best; 
and, to give the woman her due, she would 
not suffer a penny of her fortune to be 
applied to her education, maintenance, or 
even clothing, till she became of age I '' 

Always her (without a name), and she. 

" That was generous," said I. 

"Generous — ^with her own fortune I Mrs. 
Le Kyteler had two thousand a-year, a 
house in Bath, and no children, scarce a 
relative." 

"Still own, not everybody with two thou- 
sand a-year would have done it. You or I 
would, of course ; but never mind. Did they 
live in Bath after that ? " 

"I don't recollect. I have only heard up 
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to that time. I was at school myself, at 
St. Omer, and after that I travelled several 
years, and very nearly settled — a victim 
to foreign jurisprudence — ^in Germany. I 
was saved, however, for a smaller fate, cer- 
tainly a more rational one, by my dear 
father's illness — a slow and lingering one, 
not painful, I am glad and thankful to re 
member. I reCfeived news of it and went 
back to England instantly. He' was surprised 
to see me, because — ^well — ^for a cause that 
cannot interest you. However, it was my 
own old nurse who had written to sununon 
me — not my brother," 

There was a very curious calmness now 
in his voice and mien. He drew up stiffly ; 
his strong wrists (strong, yet thin) clasped 
close around each other, and his fingers 
clenched as if to deaden the pulsation T 
had always felt so vivid there, when shaking 
hands with him. I did not speak. I knew a 
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breath articulate would break the spell of his 
80 rare communicativeness. 

"My brother was in attendance on my 
father day and night, and another person 
was often there. My father idolised her 
almost as her own had done, and truly she 
was very good to him. I don't fancy any- 
one can tell what she is who has not seen 
her in a sick-room. And it seemed more 
remarkable in her, because she is so ner- 
vous — always was — extraordinarily tender- 
hearted, abhorring even the dream of pain, 
and thought of bodily suffering. Besides, 
she was the star of the county, its idol, its 
renown at the very time. And, whatever 
was noised abroad with truth, it was a lie 
that she did not so tend my father out of 
her great heart, her compassion, her kindness 
— she never had a double motive in her life, 
I know, whatever she was obliged to do." 

Singular hints these 1 — and how was I ever 
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to gain access to the facts of which they only 
served as symbols ? 

"If she has preserved as much of her 
genuine self as I thinh^ she is a marvel — ^a 
miracle — after the life she has led, or been 
taken through, for I believe, I ever shall 
believe, that woman did all the mischief. 
Even my father thought her acquaintance an 
acquisition, — he was but a simple burgher 
once, though he married the blood they call 
old in England. Yes, it was a wonder it 
did not turn her brain. Actresses create 
tempests of popularity, which are laid as 
soon as summer dust; beauty-roses, who 
have no claim to the laurel, last perhaps six 
seasons. Poetesses have been famous, — have 
hungered afterwards a little for repute, and died 
— ^for lack, or In consequence. I have seen 
female literarians in full masquerade costume 
of borrowed wit ; but I have seen her with 
all such, and all such pale^ wane, lose form 
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beside her. Her fascination was as pure as 
it was unspeakable ; it was cold^ and how 
electric swift! — albeit through it she never 
corrupted a soul; it never palled on any, 
nor satisfied^ for why? — she had a secret one 
woman in a thousand does not own." 

" I think I know what you mean." 

"No, you don't." 

I did, though, for he repeated aloud the 
whisper of my thought. 

" She never permitted men to make her 

offers personally — to go so far, — ^all women 
could prevent it, if th'ey chose, — ^that is to 
say, considering her position and her popu- 
larity, it was wonderful that she had but one 
actually made her face to face." 

" Good powers I How can you know unless 
she told you?" 

It did strike me as so strange, so amazing, 
for him to hnow so much, and yet hold him- 
self aloof, grateless too, unless — Here the 
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Ugly phantom presented itself, that had be- 
fore mtnided, of a notion that they had been 
betrothed. Was he the "only one?" I did 
not care ; he could but negative or knock me 
down. I said quite quietly : — 

"And that offer of course you made your- 
selfV 

I expected certainly something else than 
what happened, for to myself there came no 
mischief, mischance, — not even a harsh word. 

How fond people are in books of making 
catastrophes everywhere^ on the shortest notice 
and the smallest pretence, — women faint, men 
swoon, either of them shriek, rend hair, at least 
fall to the ground and groan, have to be picked 
up and scanned by friends and servants, &c. 
Now there are such; once or twice, even the 
great outward calm of a nature passionately 
pure, whose being is unshared, may yield 
entirely the soul from self-possession. But 
if it happens constantly, it is not worth 

t2 
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more than common hysterics, and we know- 
how cheap they are. The real, rare hysteric 
of a sublime nature over-wrought is awful, 
and in its agony most beautiful^ because so 
true. And yet, in some instances, there is 
a strange bland mood, more awful still, of 
feeling, positively magnetised through fear 
of its own strength, — of love with its natural 
tide froze fast and utterly suspended, — " death 
in life'' — by the great cold of a proud con- 
science, that holds, will hold till death or 
deliverance, the heart in thrall. This was 
his mood now — with that supernatural soft- 
ness, like muffled bells rung stealthily through 
velvet for some heroic funeral, his voice 
was toned. So few, few words ! — and they 
left behind them, as it were, a phantom of 
perished hope on the long silence, hovering 
in love-forgotten loneliness over its own 
grave. 

Yet his accents were simple. I should 
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have been glad to know his suffering was 
as vague as they. 

"No, it was not I; it was my brother 
— ^the father of the poor children." 

He was incapable of making (or meaning) 
an effect; yet what pathos in the words 
"the poor children!" But more: I wias 
pierced through and through with the con- 
viction that upon no brother of Arnold Major 
had Horatia Standish ever smiled, betrothed. 
It was not the time to say so. I might have 
turned his blood to illness, if not his brain 
to a terror still more dread. 

" She was engaged to your brother, then ? " 

" I suppose so ; they said so. That was 
nothing to me, of course ; but she forsook 
him, — ^no wonder! Still, after that, all went 
wrong. What could he he^ forsaken by A^r? 
what do ? Oh, God, I am so tired, so very, 
very tired ! I wish it would be right to die ! " 

Very sharp and sudden the last few words. 
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He stretched his arms towards the wall 
gropingly^ as if darkness had fallen on his 
vision — then staggered. I went up to him 
and seized his hands in mine ; they were cold 
as ice an instant — the next the blood rushed 
back to them like a wave of flame, — the 
pulses throbbed countlessly, a thread of fire 
in each. But would his spirit desert him 
ever after this? For, taking my gesture 
as though I had intended to bid him 
farewell that time, he looked up proudly pale, 
but strong as love or death. 

" I have talked great nonsense, I am afraid. 
All is safe with you, and you will forget it. 
Good night." 

And he was gone, leaving me, far the less 
self-possessed, behind him. 

I did not lie awake all night. I don't 
think people who are accustomed to occu- 
pation by day ever do, except in books, but 
I did stay wide awake an hour or two. 
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perplexed, interested, wildly curious, not idly 
so. I could not doubt that Arnold Major, in 
speaking of his brother, meant neither more 
nor less than that Miss Standish had jilted 
him. A monstrous improbability ; even had I 
not heard her speak of the children or of 
my friend, I should have deemed this, and, 
having heard her, I was convinced it was 
impossible. It seemed wonderfully strange 
that Arnold Major believed it. Still, I did 
not know his brother, and it was likely I 
never should. 

Morning came; no dreams had dissolved 
my doubts, and the white light dazzled, as it 
ever does, the visual nerves for an exhausted 
brain. I went down, trying hard to look 
and feel unconcerned. He was there. We 
greeted without meeting each other^s eyes. 
Presently Hilary said, very suddenly, — it 
started both of us : — 

" You look as you did the day manmia died." 
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This was to his uncle. 

" Perhaps I do, Hilary," was Arnold Major's 
answer. " I have been thinking about her." 

" I don't hate you when you look so, because 
he never looks that way." 

This was half whispered, but with no inviting, 
childish smile ; yet, actually, it brought con- 
solation, — ^a very little light does ihatj in 
utter darkness. I only mention this, because, 
metaphysically, this trifle had its link in the 
chain of circumstances. 

"How glad I ami" said Arnold Major, 
directly the boy had left the room. " If 
I only could feel that boy's heart, I might 
be able to doctor it ! " 

He was yet speaking, when I heard wheels 
— so did he — ^very light wheels, rolling as if 
on moss. The children were to play a certain 
part that day. I ran to the window, of course ; 
he remained where he was, with his back 
to it. 
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" Oh, that monkey ! " said I, to relieve, at 
least, his suspense ; '^ there she is, in solitary 
state, and swelling like a pouter-pigeon. Do 
come and see her." 

Directly he knew she was atone^ he came. 
But — oh, humanity ! — he actually looked dis- 
appointed. Would he have been better 
pleased if Miss Standish had brought the 
child? At least, if he expected it, he didn't 
know Horatia as well as I, even in my 
short, clear-seeing acquaintance. I wanted 
to laugh, for it was so like her pride to 
send the child back the very earliest mo- 
ment it was safe; and safe this day it 
would not have been an hour after sunrise, 
though now bright, and warm, and clear. Phi- 
lippa, swathed like a mummy, was exceedingly 
unwilling to be lifted out of the brougham; 
the coachman put her down inside the door, 
then brought divers parcels and gave them 
to the maid. Arnold Major— of course, he 
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was too perfect a gentleman to seem un- 
grateful — unfastened Philippa's wraps. I sup- 
pose he was not In love with his own niece ; 
but how he touched her, as if she was his 
dearest earthly treasure of preciousness, in 
handling those! First there was a swans- 
down "pussy," Philippa's own term; he did 
not lay it down, but put it on his arm — ^no 
— ^pressed it with one arm to his breast, 
while unfastening an Indian shawl, as soft 
as cream, that deep red tint so rarely seen 
amidst the scarlet and the ambers. From 
its folds gushed in faint whiffs, faint as scent 
pressed from myrtle-leaves, that peculiar 
odour which only abides in such fabrics, 
and of which they never can be freed; an 
Oriental, delicate, strange perfiime, that pene- 
trates the very brain for subtilty. He turned 
dead white, but he would not give up that 
privilege, of touching what had once touched 
her. He absolutely trembled while he folded 
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it, still kept it close; and then appeared Phi- 
lippa, like a quaint German doll, in a knitted 
jacket with ermined edges, reaching to her 
knees. 

"She wore that when she was smaller 
than me, and not half so pretty," said Phi- 
lippa, "and she made it herself, and dropped 
ten stitches in the front," added the mis- 
chief, poking her fingers through. I hadn't 
the least doubt that she was repeating Miss 
Standish's words. 

"And the paoth got in it, and she put 
camphor, and the moth ate it," (the cam- 
phor?) "and I am to keep it for Fuzz 
when he is cold, and if he has kittens" 
(this is a report verbatim), "it is going in 
the cradle, and Tve got a cradle for them, 
and seven little pillows! People never have 
more than seven kittens at once, she says.'* 

It really would have been amusing, if it 
had not been so tragic, to see his face of 
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dismay at this arrangement. He forgot all his 
pride; in the longing to possess the woollen 
relic himself J he almost struggled with the 
child for its possession, but she was triumph- 
ant, because she was rough and strong; he, 
onlj powerful^ and trembling with excitement. 
It was well she was no " Mignon," who would 
at her age have known all, if not understood 
it. I was really afraid of the boy Hilary 
coming in, and I took the shawl, &c. from 
him. I nearly tore them, he had grasped 
them so fast and fondly. 

Then I delivered them out at the parlour 
door, and came back again in time for a 
little bit of comedy, that inspired me with 
gratitude on his account. He was obliged 
to be diverted, and late for business too I 
This was the opening of Philippa's treasures. 
The parcels were large, but the contents 
heterogeneous, none newy none valuable. I 
noticed this extreme and touching delicacy. 
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and, poor fellow! so did he. There was ab- 
solutely nothing he could return to her, nor 
object to the little animal's appropriating; 
and the little animal was fascinated to tame- 
ness in a night. 

First she produced the cradle; a large 
doll's cradle in the good old wicker fashion. 
Then a string of amber — several beads 
missing, and the snap tarnished. 

"That was her grandmamma's, a beau-ful 
lady, who went to Charlotte's drawing-room, 
inside a hoop, and she played with it when 
she was a baby, and swallowed one," (a bead, 
I presume, and which was the nominative 
case?) "and had some medicine to make her 
sick, and it came up whole." 

Next was half a box of pink tooth- 
powder. 

" I rubbed it on my face, and she told me 
not to put any on my forehead, but to 
roudge my doll. Oh," cried Philippa, warm- 
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ing with her subject, "I said I didn't care 
about a doll, because it was so small, and she 
gave me this with all the hair on, and a comb 
to do its hair," — a toilet dummy with much 
of its coiflSire run to seed, and an ivory tail- 
comb "without a tail." 

Finally, there was an enormous bundle of 
old Illustrated London Newa^ PuncheSy French 
fashion-books, out of date, and those pretty 
passed toy pictures, " changeable ladies." 
Nothing that could oflPend or hurt the pride 
of the person most sensitive to presents 
was there, but a bazaa]>-ful of new play- 
things would have been dust and ashes of 
interest to Philippa in comparison. From 
that date she ceased to be a household tor- 
ment, and became, what so many trouble- 
some things become under proper manage- 
ment — a favourite, if still a trouble. 

Philippa, imconsciously grateful, threw her 
little light upon the subject too. Very 
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soon her uncle went, too late for him to 
have any repose (not bliss, that is different) 
in his thoughts that day. 

The child had never warmed to me at all, 
though she had not slapped my face again, 
because I had not given her the chance by 
going near enough. Howbeit she did me 
the honour of confiding to me the wonders 
of Miss Standish's dressing-room ; beginning : — 

"She didn't send me the fishes, because 
she was afraid they would take cold" — (or 
because they cost something and were new, 
oh, tender hypocrite !) " But they are to be 
mine when I go there, and she will take 
care of them. They eat little bits of red 
meat. Oh! I had a hot roll for breakfast, 
and I like it much better than toast. She 
whistled to me a real tune; it was like the 
birds in the Pantheon. She has got lovely, 
beau'ful candles on her table, and a tall glass ; 
I could see my feet. She has got so many 
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clothes ! I stood up In her closet with doors, 
and she shut the doors a minute, and when 
I came out she told me a story; not a bit 
like the stupid, silly stories about being good 
and turning into fairies — but about a woman 
who was going to be married, all in a white 
gown, and they played at hide-and-seek, and 
she got into a box, and it wouldn't open any- 
more, and she stopped there always, and no 
one came to open her, and one day somebody 
found a skeleton In it!" 

The Idea which would keep a tender, 
timid child awake, ghost or lone haunted^ for 
nights, had but served as a slight stimulant 
to Phllippa. The woman who dared to tell 
her such a story should have had the train- 
ing of all children whose mothers are fools 
or world bound. Her own, alas! — who should 
train them? Who love them? Where was 
their father, and where their mother, if he 
existed not ? 
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The child prattled, or rattled, all day. 
I could do nothing. 

And that child Hilary — student-stuff such as 
cemented Academe's columns — such as keeps 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges one stone upon 
another — that child worked hard the while. 
His glory was in books, and his power of 
abstraction, at his tender years, shamed mine. 
That "knowledge" was "power" he believed 
implicitly, as German-babes the Christ-child, 
but he thought, too, it was "gold." That 
marvellous precocity of intellect, so unlike 
the precocity of genius, which is always 
passionate, did not touch me; the softening 
of a savage thing like the girl affecited me 
far more. I had been gathering strength 
from purity of motive all day, for my mind 
was made up, if only I had means to 
carry out ite impuke. 

I could not rest, not live, without seeing 
Horatia. Had she not^ indeedi invited me? 

VOL. n. Q 
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« 

Had I not excuse, besides, in Arnold Major's 
commands laid on me to return that luckless 
coin? Truly; but, after seeing them to- 
gether, nothing would have induced me to 
wound, to insult her by returning it. 

It was Saturday — ^the Sabbath of the Old 
World — ^golden age! I knew Arnold Major 
would take the children out next day, after 
church-time, and I determined to wait till he 
had gone, and then do my own will. But 
he came home awftdly late; he always did 
on Saturday nights, because they put so 
much upon him that they ought to have 
paid others to do; but this was worse than 
usual, through his morning escapade. I 
only saw he was so utterly exhausted that 
those who loved him could but show their 
love in letting him alone. 

Next day, after two o'clock, I said very 
quietly, without consulting him, to Philippa, 
rather than to Hilary: — 
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"Put on your very wannest things, my 

child, and I will take you to feed the 
Queen's chickens in the Park/' 

Truly Horatia had sent the cold packing 
with her magic one night's influence! 

"Has the Queen got fishes, tool I like 
feeding the fishes best." 

"Hasn't she? She has got everything — ^a 
black swan, with a red bill, that swallows 
almond-cakes whole. Now, Philippa, make 
haste, and be sure you put on that beautiful 
warm jacket Miss Standish made, and I have 
some almond-cakes ready for you." 

Talk of sudden conversions 1 — here was one ! 
She was changed like March in the old proverb, 
when, coming in "like a lion, it goes out 
like a lamb." Philippa rushed away. Then 
I said to Hilary: — 

" Go too, my boy. I want you to tell me 
about the book you began last night." 

And the boy sauntered away, too. 

Q2 
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Left alone with Arnold Major, "Ernest," 
he said, in his own exquisite voice, lovely for 
its intense truth and hidden tenderness, "I 
do thank you; you are very kind; you are 
like a brother, and better — better! I thank 
you." 

Words to use to a creature he had saved, 
saved from the life-long uselessness of woe — 
whom by his advice and wisdom he had saved 
from literary failure I Yet it is ever so with 
natures that will have no struggle in dying — so 
near they are to love's heaven, its universal 
charity, save and only the struggle of having 
what they love. 

And how vulgar is the gentlemanhood of 
England, dependent on a few foreign tricks, 
infinite tact in idleness, a number of other 
persons' houses which they are franked of, and 
dissipation for which they run in debt, and for 
which they care as little as for their wives, if 
they have any, or for any woman to whom 
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they are not married. Such men do not have 
leave of nature to taste the luxury of love. 
Arnold Major made a palace of a room a few 
feet square. I know not that any one ever, 
in his own person, so glorified poverty. 

I remember once asking him why purity 
of manners and life are so rare; why to 
ordinary and average men so difficult? 

" Personal purity is not more difficult 
than faith to the soul. But who believes, 
and who persists in loving ? " he said : a half 
aphoristic sequence to my question, but 
scarce an answer. It was his fashion ; he 
was too passionate to endure long, tedious 
self-illtcstrations — ^too sensitive, too strongly 
and determinedly preoccupied. 

His sweet, grateful words, so imdeserved, 
about my ridding him of those day incubi, 
the children, entered mf very heart; and, 
though I knew myself, I was half-ashamed to 
deceive him in the very leaat degree. I did, 
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though, for I asked him to let the maid go 
too, urging that I was frightened to have 
charge of both the children myself. He con- 
sented gladly. I knew he would feel the 
lapse of perfect solitude within the house as 
soothing as the tide-wreath melting round 
the 

Hebrid Isles, 
Placed far amid the melancholy mam. 

Maid had her best bonnet on, of course. 
Philippa never would wear a best bonnet, 
and only appeared in her brown hat, with 
the big black ringlets tumbled round her 
face. The boy Hilary kept his little yellow 
gloves on — a faultless chevalier in embryo ; 
his style was always perfect. I had not seen 
his father then, or I should have seen the 
wonderfiil resemblance between the two. 

I took the triad in an omnibus as far as 
the Marble Arch. As we skirted Park Lane, 
Hilary pointed to one of the most superb houses, 
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and plucked the maid violently by the 
sleeve : — 

"That is my father's house^ which ought 
to belong to me.^ 

The maid pretended not to hear, and hid 
her perfect understanding in a cough; I did 
not notice ; and as for Philippa, the Marble 
Arch might have been her immediate an- 
cestor, for all she cared. 

It was well I took the maid, for Philippa 
ran far and wide. She was wild with the 
green grass and sweeping breeze, and if she 
didn't pluck the flowers, it was only because 
there was so much room for her animal ex- 
citement to effervesce in. And I did think 
she would have thrown herself into the pond 
after the royal water-fowl. I gave her a bag 
of cakes, and Hilary another of bread, ready 
broken ; then I said to the servant s — 

" Keep them here until I come back. ^ I 
shall not be away more than an hour." 
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And the marplot PhiUppa exclaimed:— 

"You are going to Miss Standish's, uncle; 
I shall come too." 

Do we ever go exactly as we mean along 
any path? — and does not circumstance direct 
us best? That very moment, a great April 
cloud, heavy with its burden of delicious rain 
and cleansing hail-shower, broke directly over 
our heads. The pond was dimpled with im- 
mense drops — the ice-kisses crackled as they 
fell on the gravel-walk, and Philippa tried to 
pick them up ; I swept her away. 

"Take her, carry herl" I said to the maid^ 
" and run ; put her into the first cab you 
see 1 " 

But it is a nice thing to be overtaken by 
a rain-storm iu the great gardens of the west 
of London, they are so wide and exposed! 
Philippa was wet through, of course; such 
children always are, where a frailer and more 
spiritual make would dash off the moisture 
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like a single-bloomed wood-anemone. Hilary 
walked with me quite composedly, letting the 
hail whiten the whole front of his dress, and 
behaving as though his own "trap" awaited 
him at the Park-gate. 

Here were my arrangements set aside and 
negatived. It was hard to disturb Arnold 
Major from his rare repose of solitude; but, 
of course, he would interfere, and see that the 
strong thing was undressed and put to bed 
— ^her bed warmed too, and the slighter crea- 
ture, who could not be put to bed because 
he would not go, made as comfortable as he 
could be ever, with a volume out of the for- 
bidden bookcase. 

Circumstance directs us best : have I not 
said it? K I had gone to Miss Standish 
then, I should have found her in ftdl drawing- 
room of all sorts of persons who had the least 
fag-end of a reason to boast her acquaintance 
—people wearied with the church-services in 
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which they found no meanings and people 
who would never have found out a meaning 
where there was the deepest — a curious and 
satuminely silly throng of 

Toadies young and toadies old, 
Toadies hot and toadies cold, 
Toadies tender, toadies tough, 
Heaven be thanked, I've had enough ! 

Miss Standish might certainly have quoted 
the last line of this adaptation^ whose primi- 
tive poor sally has perished with its use. 
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CHAPTER V. 



LONDON NIGHTINGALES. 

I DO not think I am a moral coward, 
though physically I shrink from urgent ac- 
tion or endurance; else I should never have 
done what I did that night. It was past 
seven, and both the children were disposed 
ot — ^Philippa, tired with her late cold, fast 
asleep, and Hilary still reading his dear 
book in the long room opposite the parlour. 
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Arnold Major (I suddenly discovered, from 
receiving no reply to a trivial remark of mine) 
had dropped asleep, in the dead, deep sleep of a 
worn-out, spirit-spent being, on the sofa. How 
glad I was I couldn't wake him! I got up noise- 
lessly, went up to my room to comb my hair, 
that I might not look like a Fury announc- 
ing a Fate, and quite as noiselessly went 
out of the house, for I went by the 
back-door, and frightened the maid, who 
was washing tea-things in the back entry, 
almost to the extent of her taking me for 
a gentleman of light manners and conver- 
sation. I reassured her in a twinkling. 

"I am going out a little way," I said, 
"and came through the kitchen to prevent 
waking your master by shutting the street- 
door. Mind you don't disturb him either." 

"No, sir," half-sighing. 

Was she angry with me? If I am not 
"slow," I suppose I am very simple, for 
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I never detect the hidden meanings of 
underbred persons. 

I did not walk, because I desired to be 
very cool, and I got to Wilton Crescent 
about eight. It was all but dark — a fair 
spring evening, full of stars, but no moon. 
I wonder what makes me feel more 
romantic by night in town than in the 
country ; but I do ; not in the daytime ; 
that is another thing. 

How astonished the man looked I I didn't 
ask if Miss Standish was at home, for she 
wa^ singing, and her voice swept out and 
mingled with the night-air. I only said, 
"Could I see her?" and sent up my 
card. 

The man came down and said I might. 

Still more ams^ed. It was evident she was 
breaking through a rule. The moment I 
began to ascend the stairs, the singing ceased. 
This was cruel of her, because she was 
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singing a contralto solo from the "Stabat 
Mater" of 

RoBsini's luscious lamentation, 

which ahej of course, preferred to Pergolesi's. 

I was certainly surprised to find her in 
the dark, the long drawing-room windows 
showing each an arch of deep blue evening 
and a shy twinkle of the brightest among 
the risen stars; one ray, besides, from 
a gas-lamp beneath in the street, poured 
in across the centre, and showed the 
shapes of chairs and tables like phan- 
toms in strong relief. Horatia was standing 
at the middle table, her hand resting on 
it, and, whether she knew it or not, the 
lamp-light just touched her face into a phan- 
tom, pale as all the other shapes were dark. 
How pale, how awfully alarmed she looked! 
And before I got up to her, I felt the 
reason. She thought something was the 
matter with him — that he was ill — that he 
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was dead : all love leaps first to this last 
conclusion. 

"I have come on my own account — the 
most absolutely selfish intrusion," I said 
directly, and in an instant the terror passed 
to pride, as water into ice. Glacial cold 
was her greeting, her fingers might have 
been snow-drop stems for all warmth or 
sentiency they gave, and her voice took that 
tone I never heard in any other, of vividly 
clear height, like Alpine echoes. Passing 
strange in a voice whose singing was deep 
toned and fiery — all sunmier — all midsummer 
too. That tone could not be kept up how- 
ever ; her heart was too bountiful and warm. 

"We will have lights directly j^ she said, 
"and if you can find a seat meantime, 
without breaking a limb, pray take it." 

" Please don't have lights for ine," I pleaded. 

The terror touched her heart again. 

"Is anything wrong?" 
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" No, nothing ; it is only a whim of 
mine. I am going to ask a favour, and 
am mean enough to prefer doing it in 
the dark. Nor is it dark either," 

" You always talk of asking favours, but 
they never come to anything. I wish they 
would; and by this time I must say I ex- 
pected we should have had some conversa- 
tion about yourself entirely. That is what 
I wish."* 

"I do not wish it. I have not come 
with the slightest intention of the kind. 
But I have come to beg the revocation of 
your queenly edict." 

"Oh me I I queenly I What a notion 1 
Sit down here. I have felt out this chair 
thoroughly, and it is a comfortable one. I 
will go back to my old place," 

That was the pianoforte stool, in the 
darkest corner. She touched a chord or 
two, as low as possible. 
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" Of course, Miss Standish, you won't 
honour me by singing the restV^ 

I thought she would sing herself into a 
state, perhaps, in which she would be easier 
to manage. 

"With the greatest pleasure. Why did 
not you send me word, and I would have 
had out something new? These are all old 
things. Mrs. Le Kyteler likes th^m, and I 
generally sing to her on these occasions. 
She never leaves her room on Sundays." 

Before I could reply she went on, — 
what into, I don't know ; but to this hour 
I know I never dare to hear her sing when 
I am in certain frames, and I cannot tell 
what power it is she possesses— it certainly 
resides not in her voice — ^tb draw out of one 
every reminiscence of passion, of pain, of 
agony, of love; just as if it was aU newy 
not past and hidden, if not forgotten. 

She magnetised me phy really, too, and 
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I crept nearer, nearer, till I stood behind her; 
the full volume of her strain, interfused 
with her fervent finger-music, wrapped about 
me. When she ceased, and perceived me 
behind her, she was not the least angry. 
To confide in Horatia oncey to demand her 
comprehension of you and her compassion 
for yourself, was enough. She never mis- 
judged you any more; no little vanity 
excited her on small occasions, wherever she 
knew herself appreciated. Nay, if she made 
your heart beat faster (and she always 
knew ifr if she did), she was all the warmer, 
kindlier, freevy for the fact. 

She had a sort of wild vivacity about 
her now and then, which yet was sad to 
contemplate; it was so like a finely-trained 
bird, brought up from the nest, finding the 
use of its wings on a sudden, and feeling 
its wires at the same instant, — ^that yet 
disdains to beat its plumes against its 
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prison, but flutters them within^ plucking 
the feathers from its breast in that strong, 
passive rebellion against its fate. Strong 
and passive — that is what a woman's long- 
ing for her proper life should be. Howbeit, 
this is nothing to the purpose. 

"Have I pleased you, Mr. Loftus? I 
sing pretty well sometimes. I hate German 
songs ; am I very wicked, or only very 
stupid? I can^t be ignorant, I was taught 
so well. Viardot taught me once, and 
hated me ; under the circumstances, there- 
fore, she showed herself all the more 
Christian." 

"Is your friend, that lady, a Jewess, 
Miss Standish? as she keeps her room all 
Sundays ? " 

"No, she is not; she keeps her room 
because she lost her husband on a Sunday. 
Voilk tout I " 

" Dear 1 — she was very fond of him, then ? " 

b2 
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"She loved him, as women ought to love 
their husbands, Mr. Loftus, and, as he loved 
her equally, I presume she has the right to 
regret him as much as ever she pleases." 

"Oh, certainly, Miss Standish! Do not 
be angry with me. I only did not thmk 
she looked either very unhappy or very much 
in love." 

"Because she hides the first, and does 
not show the last. Fie 1 It is easy to see 
in what school you have graduated. I do 
not approve—" 

(Here Horatia grew futilely in earnest, 
as women do when logic wiU not serve 
their end, and yet they choose to hold a 
certain opinion no logic can sustain.) 

" I do not approve of the exclusive 
charity you idealists and scholars indulge 
in ; we were sent into the world to make 
others happy, and through lightening their 
cares to do them good, but you seem to 
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consider it the privilege of the few — only the 
very few — to be liked, consoled, or amused." 

She knew she was talking nonsense. I 
liked it. 

^^Miss Standish, then you think a charm- 
ing and noble woman, with a heart iuU of 
concealed sweetness, is to distribute her 
feelings as well as her faculties, so as to 
go the farthest'i — ^like crumbling a single 
loaf, and giving a crumb to each of a 
million persons starving; you would not 
break the bread between two mouths, or 
give it all to cme^ for the one might be 
saved by it from death, yet it might not 
be enough to preserve twoV 

"I was not speaking of feelings!^ 

" You said our ^ exclusive charity.' I sup- 
pose you meant me and Arnold Major? 
His principles, however, harmonise more with 
yours than mine do, for I never let him 
take any pence out in his pockets, because 
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he gives all the sweepers a help, and there 
are a good many sweepers in the City." 

" Mr. Loftus, you spoke of a favour ; 
I don't perceive it ; and of revocation of 
an edict, — ^some nonsense, — still let us know 
it?" 

"You wrote me a little note." 

"Did I? I really had forgotten it clean 
— I write so many little notes every day." 

"Perhaps: do you require them all to 
be burned because they speak of secrets ? " 

She put down a great chord, made it 
die a lingering death in a winding and 
wandering arpeggio. I went on through it 
bravely. 

"You can't have forgotten. Miss Standish, 
because you can take no earthly interest 
in me, and yet you wrote — wrote on pur- 
pose, I have nothing to lose by plain 
speaking, and plainly I shall speak. The 
reason you wrote was because you wished. 
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in the least troublesome fashion^ to break 
your word, for you promised you would 
tell me about the mother of the children, 
if I ^really loved the little things.' And, 
behold^ innocent as I am of any occult 
motive, you write, and as good as refuse 
to tell mel I therefore thought, being truly 
very innocent, that you had heard something 
against my character," 

"Against your character I Don't speak 
such cant I" 

"It is your fault. Why did you show 
me 80 much kmdness-gracious friendliness 
— in the first instance, if you did not mean 
me to trust you ? " 

" Oh 1 if it is anything about yourself — ^that 
can benefit yoti," — vivaciously cold. 

"Whether it be or not makes no dif- 
ference, — ^you promised. Now, I have a very 
deep reason for wishing to hear all I can 
about this case, and, in the name of all 
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human gratitude and delicacy, eafi I ask 
my friend ? " 

" I do not think it would be very use- 
ful to you if you did. He is truly obstinate. 
I don't use the word in a ' bad sense." 

^'Will you tell me, then?" 

"I don't lenow you, Mr. Loffcus, though 
I do believe you have as fair a share of 
honour as of talent — only — ^" 

"Only you cannot divest yourself of the 
impression that I am a young man, — in 
common with all young men — however 
worthy (I know you are immensely chari- 
table in re all your inferior fellow crea- 
tures), and you are certain that our uni- 
versal . motto and direction is ' Gtiudeamus 
igitur,' &c." 

"It is in worse taste for a man to use 
Latin than for a woman to quote French," 
she observed, reticently, jealously. 

I took no note of that. 
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"But If it does not concern you, how 
can it matter whether you tell me or not! 
Who, except Arnold Major, would be inte- 
rested sufficiently to inquire about his 
brother's illegitimate children!" 
" Gracious 1 you know so much." 
"No more than I showed I knew before." 
"But it would do good — and it might be 
misrepresented." 

"Scarcely, if it were never repeated, I 
assure you it is most unlikely I should re- 
peal; it to the only person concerned (cer- 
tainly the faiJier of the children is not), for 
I love him, and unless we are fiends or 
monsters, we men, we don't make our best 
friends needlessly suffer." 

"But I cannot imagine why — " 

"Why I want to know? What, you who 

have a circle of about ten hundred individtuzl 

acquaintances^ and are interested in each of 

them personally, cannot fancy my being in- 
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terested in two children no one cares for, 
save one — but for whom they would be 
destitute 1 " 

^^If it is really only on their account, 
I do not mind telling you, but it is a dull, 
sad story, one of the old pattern, never told 
in books, — only I should not like it 
repeated, because — " 

"Have I anyone to repeat it to? Have I 
not told you I refrained from asking him? 
Would it not have saved me some time 
and pride to do so?" 

"It might have saved you time, but I do 
not see how it could have saved your prideJ* 
A sweet concession, in a sweeter voice. 

"I had a very loving and beloved father, 
Mr. Loftus. It made me fastidious, I con- 
fess, for when I first entered the world I 
saw none like him." 

I was just going to say I had heard 
about her bringing up. It was well I 
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stopped myself, or I should have effectually 
stopped her. 

"My kind friend, Mrs. Le Kyteler, took 
charge of me at his request, and I never 
can express what I owe to her. A sensi- 
tive and odd child, quite without personal 
charms, she saved me at once from myself 
and others, by educating me in every way, 
and introducing me in every place, till I 
was totally self-possessed, and free of the 
society one must be used to if one is to 
bear up on its element without failure or 
exhaustion. It always seemed to me like 
learning to swim in troubled water against 
the tide.* Heigh-ho! I don't know why 
I improvised this auto-prelude, for the story 
does not affect me, except that I knew of 
its happening among friends. It was some 
time after Mrs. Le Kyteler went back to 
her house in Bath, taking me with her, 
that it happened. We had been abroad, 
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and in all sorts of country-houses of friends 
of hers, till we, I at least, were glad to 
have a little breathing-time at Bath, for 
that, if not passecy is slow these days, you 
know. She was always an invalid, DeVer 
having, as I told you, recovered her hus- 
band's loss. One day, I don't recollect the 
year" (fair falsehood!), "a message came to 
Mrs. Le Kyteler to lend a certain pre- 
scription for the gout, which had been pre- 
served in her family for generations (the 
prescription, not the gout). It was wanted 
in a hurry for a gentleman, the head of one 
of the best families in the shire, in fact 
the father of the father of tfiose very 
children." 

"Arnold Major's father, too? Or was he 
a half-brother?" 

"Certainly, his father also, but I thought 
you wished to hear the children's antece- 
dents. Well, the prescription was, in fact, 
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an embrocation^ had to be applied in a 
peculiar fashion, and, being dangerous stuff 
to handle, Mrs. Le Kyteler had been used 
to let me apply it myself where it was 
wanted. She gave, quantities away, though 
a mere moth of fashion, as you ideals 
would call her. She could g-pply it of 
course, but, being so delicate, could seldom 
get out to do so. So, this instance being 
imminent, she sent me to Mr. Major in 
the carriage, and I was fortunate enough to 
be very successM ; in fact, he took a fancy 
to me, having very much admired my father; 
so that was the beginning of my acquaint- 
ance there — having been away so much, I 
had lost many traces of old acquaintances. 
Not the very beginning, though — ^I had met 
the elder son at balls a time or two, but the 
beginning of intimacy^ for I liked old Mr. 
Major desperately; a sweeter creature never 
breathed. He had the loveliest temper, and 
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was excessively literary; only, It was a pity, 
lie was rather weaker than his wife in the 
first instance — dead then, but I had heard of 
her : in fact, she was notorious for her ma- 
ternal injustice. She doted on the elder 
child ; her second she detested. She actu- 
ally would .not nurse him, and he would 
positively have diedy but for a good woman 
who was nursing her own baby at their park- 
lodge, and took him, wrapped up in a 
blanket, through the cold there, just in time. 
Of course a wet nurse had been provided in 
anticipation^ but she had taken a fever the 
very day before he was bom. Then he was 
only seven, a mere baby, when he perceived 
exactly the state of the case^ and asked his 
father to let him go to school abroad, Hhat 
he might not be in the way nor make 
quarrels,' as he said. It was done; he was 
packed off to France ; the elder child went 
to Eton, and had a private tutor, a doctor, 
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and a horse ; the younger — well, I don't 
know — for foster-mothers are invariably 
jealous over their nurslings, but the woman 
paid her own way over there to go and see 
him, and came back to tell his father he was 
half starved. Then they sent him to St. 
Omer. In fact, he never came to his proper 
place at all until his father's illness, and, at 
his death, lost it again. I think he carried 
his pride, if it was not the fear of man, too 
far." 

She didn't think so. I could tell that by 
her voice. How she adored the little details, 
how intentionally indifferent, yet lingering 
and explicit, was her tone! 

"Of course it is not necessary to tell you 
that Valliance is the worn de plume adopted 
from the last of his several names, for, of 
course, you know his works ; no one has not 
read them." 

"Good powers!" 
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A curious light flashed across me, lurid as 
a forked electric beam. I did not like it at 
all. 

"Do you mean Arnold Major, that he 
wrote Valliance's inniunerable romances? 
Why, my uncle, who let me read anything^ 
never would let me touch thmu He said^ 
one might as well take nitrate of silver in 
an overdose, yet allowed he was awfully 
clever." 

" Nonsense I I never said so, Mr. Loftus ; 
I mean the Right Honourable Hilary Philip 
Effingham Valliance Major." 

How she flouted the names in very accla- 
mation of disdain, not scorn! I don't think 
the waspish quality could have defiled the 
honey of her disposition, only she was very 
righteously indignant when she chose. 

"A privy councillor! — and leaves his only 
brother so?" 

^*Stay; let us be just. He would have 
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advanced his brother in his own line. Cer- 
tainly they did say he prejudiced his father 
so bitterly as to preclude his being just. 
And to persuade him to cut that brother 
off with a single, poor hundred pounds! 
But, as I abhor scandal, never, so help 
me Godl will utter it, and seldom be- 
lieve even its founding fact, we will not 
speak of that. The wrong he committed 
against his children was certainly unpardon- 
able, though it seems another has been 
so infinitely blessed in making it irrepar^ 
abler 

^^ Would have advanced his brother I Ad- 
vanced ! I suppose he would have grabbed a 
miserable consulship or pitiful attach^hip 
from his enormous perquisites for him! — for 
him! And you can misbelieve what you 
call scandal in this case! What if it were 
truth ? Arnold Major told me that an old nurse 

VOL. II. 8 
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called him to his father's death-bed, — not hU 
brother!^ 

"But I did not know that. I could not 
help it. I am glad, though, for it explains 
some things. However, he was some time 
with his father before he died." 

" So he told me. But if you mean that 
he had time enough to plead his cause, as 
an excuse for the other^ ^^Jy yo^ don't 
know him much." 

" I didn't mean it, and I know he never 
even touched that hundred pounds his father 
left him I The mother left her whole for- 
tune — ^not large, but something — to the elder ; 
the father left the other (besides the above 
hundred) a few choice library books — ^I dare 
say he refused those, too, but didn't ask. My 
informant in the other case was a solicitor, 
who happened to be concerned in the re- 
fusal of the legacy, and told me, — he is 
yery honourable, or I would not have at- 
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tended to him. As for the estate, that is 
strictly entailed; it is a magnificent place. 
Champion Valliance it used to be called; 
now they call it Castle Valliance. It came 
quite unexpectedly to the Majors, only two 
generations back. The grandfather was, in 
fact, a Belgian Jew, and his name was 
Van de Meyer; hence the corruption, which 
the son's wife insisted on.** 

^^ Indeed I I thought as much. At least, 
I knew. — ^Well, about this many-named indi- 
vidual ; is he in person at all like hia 
brother ?"* 

"No, no. WeD, a stranger might see it 
— ^not a friend. I mean you would not, being 
a friend of the latter." 

"The child does; but then he hates his 
uncle. What a horrid thing it isl'* 

"More horrid was his desperate cruelty 
to the mother. Mr. Loftus, I don't know 
how you feel about women, but I should 

82 
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fancy you wise for your years as well as 
kind. She loved him so, it broke her heart. 
She was nothing bat heart. She had none 
of the &CLei.j-expres8€d instincts or intoitiYe 
poetry of snch persons as Marion Lyle.*' 

" Marian Lyle ! " I thought — " oh, I begin 
to understand." Then aloud I ventured, 
"Marion Lyle is, even in poetry, an ear- 
ception.'' 

" So was this woman ; loving natures are 
exceptions always, and one so excessively 
innocent, so ignorant, was an exception 
greater yet. However, she was his mistress 
for years, and devoted to him as few wives 
have ever been to any husband. During 
the time, after his father^s death, that he 
maintained towards her a show of fondness 
(it was all like heaven to her if he was 
only there), it happened to be convenient to 
him to do so, because he was waiting for a 
certain heiress, too young to marry, to be 
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free. Directly that happened, he left the 
first one straight, or rather crookedly, and 
it was a very little time she lasted after 
that! 

Whatever did this mean? Arnold Major 
had implied that her forsaking her troth- 
plight's design towards his brother had sent 
him wrong. And the "heiress" could not 
have been herself! 

"Did he marry the heiress, after all?" 
"Oh, yes, some years ago; nearly five; 
and has a child, a deaf and dumb creature, 
more than half an idiot, a son, and none 
since. But we need not dwell on that point. 
I wish women might take a lesson out of 
that- extraordinarily innocent woman's book, 
I mean the first. People used to go and 
tell her she had done wrong; try to make 
her confess it; that always fired her. ^ He 
could not have made me do wrong, nor 
asked me,' she invariably said. She lived 
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in such retirement !— cared nothing for fine 
things. The day he sent her word he should 
not see her again, she put on mourning, wore 
it till she died, was buried in it. He sent 
her a cheque for a hundred pounds^ and she 
tore it in two bits and put it in the fire. I 
was there when she did it. That sickly 
babe, the last one, was her idol, because it 
was the last, and I believe it sucked its 
death out of her veins, for she was dying 
then." 

" Do you know, Mr. Loftus " (in a changed 
tone, mystic and secretive, but very eager 
too), " I cannot comprehend the best of men. 
I believe your friend to be one of the best, 
and yet, can you imagine it ? He who 'took 
the children and the whole weight of their 
support — not that the father offered anything 
for them — ^and who gave up every prospect 
of his own for them — he despised or dis- 
dained that dying woman, their mother 
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who had borne them, and borne such infinitely 
heavier burdens.^ 

^^Mis8 Standlsh, are you madj to speak so 
of Arnold Major?" 

I felt on fire. Some wrathful and relent- 
less lie was to be rent or burned away. I 
frightened her. I made her shiver. She 
quailed from me in the dark. I think she 
thought me mad for a moment, but she was 
too perfect a woman not to be sympathetic 
as soon as she could perceive or ihinh The 
passion I had shown and felt, ahne won the 
secret from its deep of deeps. 

No other, or inferior, emotion would have 
roused her to self-oblivion suflSciently, or to 
oblivion of her pridcy so dear to her. 

"Well," she said, "it was cruel, for when 
he met me at her bedside, — ^it was only by 
chance, and through his foster-nurse's telling 
me of her sufferings and her illness, that I 
went there, — ^when he met me there, he 
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treated me as though I were degraded, 
sunken, fallen, by the very contact with a 
woman quite as good as I, and far more in- 
nocent, for she knew less and Hoved much,' 
ah, how much after she was forsaken too! — 
which I could not, I am by no means good 
enough, and don't pretend to be. And if 
he despised me and trampled on me for tend- 
ing her in all woman-heartedness, what could 
he have thought of her ? What must have 
been his daring^ to dispute such sorrow, and 
to call it shame? K he be indeed an angel, 
he deserves, and ought, to fall." 

Arnold Major despise her, and trample on 
Aer/ — the one fadeless rose of his deserted 
fancy, his bride-dream of eternal longing, 
his passion's queen and tyrant, alike his love 
and sorrow! What a good thing it was I 
had an end in view, or I might have ruined 
all my hopes for him by blurting out just 
the above. The other question gave me 
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means of an escape^ and something to say 
too, needful indeed, for if I let that darkling 
romance-time elude me, never might such 
another happen. 

^^I am sure, Miss Standish, there is some 
absurd, probably very trivial, error some- 
where. I know no man so wonderfully 
tender to those the world calls fallen, 
and esteems ashamed. He does but ex- 
a^gerate, if that may be, the evil we men 
are able and apt to do. I am very 
open, you see ; and, indeed, it amazes me 
to think how you could have so mis- 
understood one you profess to have known 
so long." 

^^I did not know him a long time; only 
a long time ago. Certainly I had not seen 
him a good while, and perhaps, therefore, 
that was the reason he would not speak 
to me^ nor shake hands." 

" Mr. Loftus " (kindling suddenly into such 
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I never shall foiget her then I In an 
instant, her nature spoke forth — so natural 
a person I never saw. Her pride beneath 
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it was like fibre that marks out and braces 
the frame from head to foot, clothed over 
with the warm and vital flowing life. 

^'I never had an offer of marriage from 
Yalliance Major; if I had, at one time I 
might have been vain of it. I was 
a girl, and no wiser than my years, 
but no merit to me ; he never made me 
one. Heigho ! Mr. Loftus, what an extra- 
ordinary conversation we have had — ^infinitely 
dull for you, too, and little else for me! 
We will have the gas, and I will show 
you some new books — nice books, not the 
dead average — ^that have been lent me." 

I would have endured anything^ any mood 
fix>m her, or any ill chance whatsoever, now 
I had such a treasure in my keeping — ^beyond 
all gold— the priceless key to open two 
pure hearts. 

I sat quite quiet. She glided from her 
comer in the dark, and rang the bell; 
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pealed it tunce. In ao instant tliere 
dazzling and blinding brightness — all the 
jets at once. 

Straightway she went to the table directly 
under the vivid chandelier^ and, face (oil 
front to me^ selected a whole heap of 
volumes wrapped with different pale-tinted 
papers. 

"You read French, Mr. Loftus?" 

" Of course." 

"Italian!^ 

"Certainly, Miss Standish. I was Italian 
bom.'* 

" And Spanish 1 — German f Well, I 
can't either, decently. But you can, I 
dare say; you should, if you are to 
write!" 

" Hard on us ! '' 

I shrugged my shoulders. How I wanted to 
bo gone I 

"If you are good enough to lend them to 
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me, I will take good care of them/ I 
added. 

" I will send them, of courser 

Then a shy, annoyed expression crossed 
her face. She had forgotten she must send 
them to his house. But her generosity 
conquered. 

" They shall come after you, to-morrow, 
by twelve; will that do?" 

" Perfectly." 

I was sure she knew he would be out at 
twelve. Then she put a piece of paper 
round the books, sealed it absently, directed 
it, with full knowledge of the address^ for 
I saw two lines. I got up then. I knew 
better than to apologise for taking up her 
time. I only said: — 

"I thank you for your music. There are 
London nightingales." 

"In cages, certainly." 

She gave me her finger-tips in the act 
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of ringing the bell, and, withdrawing her 
hand, said very earnestly, not at all warmly 
either : — 

"Remember, though, what I have told 
you is a trifle; yet ^trifles make up the 
sum,' — ^you know the rest. It is all sacred, 
and must not be recurred to between us." 

Between us two I never cared it should 
be; and sacred^ — ^what a good thing she 
didn't say secret, out and out this time! 

"Sacred," I replied, quietly, "of course; 
and I will trouble you with no more l£te- 
ct'tStes" 

I was so afraid she would go further, 
extort some promise extra, that I was in 
misery to get away. Fortunately I heard 
Mrs. Le Kyteler^s haughty high-bred voice, 

"Horatia!" 

"I must go to her/' Horatia said un- 
easily, and ran upstairs. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MAGNETIC SLEEP AND WAKING. 

As firmly as in the blessed sun and moon 
and starsy do I believe in the fact of 
Magnetism, but I do not qualify the term, 
nor say it is animal, spiritual, or odylic; it 
may be, perhaps must be, all. But as true 
as attraction in love it is, I think — indeed, 
have known; and hearts in harmony, albeit 
not in imison, affect each other, I am sure, 
both to pain, to agony, in proportion as 
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down like a mouse, or, rather, much quieter 
than ever a mouse behaves, and stared at 
the blank shadows; listening to the deep 
breaths as to the ^^ sacred" music I had 
lately heard! 

Presently the clock struck on the mantel- 
shelf (a little clock, with a loud, shrill 
tongue, like a shrew's) struck ten: he never 
stirred, and the great soft breaths went on. 
Alas, for my want of feminine forecast I 
with ten o'clock commenced a jingle in the 
realms below, like nothing to which grand 
persons, with large establishments, are ex- 
posed — a jingle of glass and crockery — ^in 
fact, a supper tray; and while I was 
debating whether I should go out and stop 
it, in it came, with light, a moderateur- 
lamp; worse glare, in the small space^ than 
all Miss Standish's gas blazing high above 
one's head. With the glare, of course, he 
stirred, gave a start that showed how deep 
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had been the sleep^ and in a moment sat 
up. Pure and strong! — what words has one 
to paint certain looks in certain faces? His 
forehead was bathed with that dim dew of 
slumber which gives such excessive mild- 
ness to all the lines; his very hair hung 
roimd it, softened by the tender moisture 
from its rather rigid curl; and his eyes 
gleamed as if their glory were fed from 
some large star, by the wondrous influence 
of rest, which gives one's idea of heaven 
itself a real meaning. But his mouth — ^who 
does not know what the mouth reveals? 
AU illness, care, all sorrow, all oppression, 
write there unfailing record; and also bliss 
blooms first from its expression — confesses the 
sweet mystery before the eye reveals it, long. 

"I never had such a sleep before; never 
was I so thankful. It was delicious I I feel 
made new." 

Then, his anxious nature re-arousing : — 
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"Why, surely, you have not sat there all 
this time 1 You have not been watching in 
the dark for me, Ernest? How truly kind 
you are 1 How happy you deserve to 
bel" 

"Spare your praises, my dear fellow 1 I 
should have kept watch with pleasure, but 
I have been doing something better still. 
Now sit down and eat, this moment." 

" Oh, I can't eat," with infinite disgust. 

I gave him a glass of wine — it was 
worse; he pushed it away, and looked quite 
sick. He threw himself on the sofa again and 
murmured : — 

" I wonder if it is rightr 

I burst out laughing. 

" Eight to sleep on the ' day of rest/ when 
you work hard all the week? I did not ex- 
pect that from yow." 

"Not to sleep — ^to dream^^ — the last word 
with vehement emphasis. "Because, if not 
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right, it must be wrong. There is nothing 
between in such a case/* 

This was more serious. Yet a hope stirred 
in me, as a bird fresh fluttering from the shell. 

"You dreamed, then? Odd, to dream in 
such a heavy sleep ! One generally dreams 
when the brain is half shut only. It must 
have been a magnetic sleep." 

"My eyes were not open; were they? 
Tell me," more eagerly, "did I speak? 
Did I say anything ? " 

" No, no, be tranquil ; or if you did, there 
was no one to hear you. I was out. I did 
not say magnetic trance; I said sleep, in 
which case most likely you were actually mag- 
netised without knowing it. Perhaps / did it, 
perhaps sher 

" Perhaps who ? Oh, Ernest," very bitterly, 
"don't torture me. Indeed I don't deserve 
it ; and it is not like your nature to take 
advantage of your brother^s weakness." 
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He got up^ hastened towards me with such 
a look of desperate distress — such self-com" 
passion^ so rarely to be touched in him ! 

"Nonsense," I smiled. "I only mean it 
must have been Miss Standish; she has been 
talking about you." 

He could not speak; he was stoned with 
suspense, rather than surprise. 

"I will tell you something, if you will 
confess to me whether your dreams were 
of her.'' 

"Yes, yes, they always are. But not like 
this. They come, and wear me out. I am 
blind and thirsty in my dreams, and they 
make me blind and thirsty all the day. I 
cannot do my duty for them with my heart. 
But now!— oh, that I might ever forget itl 
It is like remembering the fresh water out at 
sea, it is like the scent of grapes in fever, it 
it is like a nightingale hidden in one's bosom, 
and singing against one's heart." 
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"It was certainly magnetic, then. We 
have been speaking about nightingales. Was 
she singing in your dream?" 

But he made no answer. 

"Now/' said I, "I have too much regard 
for you to let you kiU yourself, and you have 
too much virtue to do it. Let us have 
supper; I, for one, make a vow not to 
speak till it is over." 

He made no vow, but I knew him pretty 
well, and T suppose he knew me: he never 
inquired what the "something" was — ^no, not 
after we had finished and were standing near 
the fire, side by side, just before going to 
bed. I had only waited for that moment, 
for he always put the lamp out first. The 
fire was low; no light came from it, nothing 
but a glimmer. 

"It is something very particular I have found 
out," I said. "Miss Standish never was en- 
gaged to your brother, and he never made 
her an offer." 
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He staggered back In the half-darkness, 
half fell upon the sofa; for a moment there 
was dead quiet, like a pause in life; then 
strong breathing— quick and sharp— not deep 
and slow this time — more like gasps than 
sighs — still not a word. 

'*I should not have told you if I had not 
heard it from her own lips. I was alone 
with her, and she said quite simply — I will 
repeat her very words — *I never had an offer 
of marriage from Valliance Major. K I 
had at one time, I might have been vain 
of it. I was a girl^ and no wiser than 
my years; but, no merit to me, he never 
made me one.' Then she twisted the 
conversation round to some new books, which 
she is going to lend me, by the way, and to 
send while you are out to-morrow • " 

"Are you sure? are you sure I" he mur- 
mured. "It cannot^ cannot be! Oh, I must 
be dreaming, as I did before. You have 
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come to tempt me. You know not what jou 
do.'' 

" I will swear, I do swear ; and may I never 
speak again if I have deceived yoo. " 

"Open the window, quick." 

I flung back the shutter and threw up 
the sash. The strong spring gust, waking 
shiver-like, then sobbing wild with the 
summer premise, poured in and filled the 
room — ^not only with itself, for it was heavy 
with the night sweetness of the blossoms in 
the Square-garden round the comer — ^the white 
lilacs, guelder roses, and briar sweetest of 
the sweet. Well has it been said, in certain 
cases, that only yrhat excites will soothe. 
Perfumes ever excited Arnold Major, as 
music excites those who worship it; and he 
adored them. This time they soothed at 
once. 

"It is like lying on a cloud above the 
country, far from any smoke. Oh, thank 
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you! Are you too tired for me to tell you 
something? Stay there by the window, 
please. As for thanking you, I can do 
that no better than I can reward you. 
But, poor gift as it is, you shall have 
my confidence." 

I hardly knew his voice; it had faltered 
from his eagerness ; it feU gentle as the 
dew, and just as penetrating. 

"And that is more valuable to me than 
the whole world, except one thing," I said. 
Presently he went on, more ardently: — 

"It is not needful to explain being in 
love, any more than to apologise for it 
when it is hopeless. But there is one thing 
strange to me — ^how any man can like his 
wife to be the centre of a circle of petty 
adorers who cannot or dare not love her — 
how he can actually exult in the power she 
may have, innocently, over other men — how 
he can bear her to be long enough away. 
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and far enough off from himself^ to enable 
others to approach her even in homage/' 

"I am shocked at your jealousy. It is 
super-refined, but nothing better. Diamond 
is charcoal, I believe, though white, not 
black?" 

^^ Nonsense ! I am not jealous ; no man 
ever was less so. K a woman could give 
me cause for jealousy, I should not love her." 

"Just so — allowing you could feel its very 
keenest torments I But pray go on." 

"It was only to excuse myself. I have 
not, however, exactly explained. I should 
not like a woman I embraced to have 
kissed another man, or received his least 
caress." 

"We none of us, true men, should like 
it, I suppose; but it might have happened 
to the sweetest and the truest woman before 
she was a woman, and most girls marry so 
— more pity I" 
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"Well, in general cases you might be 
right. But if you knew a bad man had 
even passing power over her, or had 
touched her very dress, if he had breathed 
on one of her fingers, it would have been 
the same to me." 

"I don't think you could test yourself 
so. A woman is always noble, as well as 
pure, if she breaks off with an unworthy 
man she has had to do with; and in such 
case it is no question of honour for her, 
but she is simply true to nature — ^therefore 
rights 

" But it was not so — it has not been. Oh, 
Heaven ! the sweetness of wakening from 
such a dream as that! You don't know 
what I was before I knew her, for to 
see was for me to know her as well as 
to love. She was transparent to me even 
where mysterious, as an astronomer reads 
the heavens that yet are mysteries to him. 
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Whatever I have endured for her, she has 
made me what I am. I was bom one too 
many, so I was taught to feel; before my 
spirit budded it was crushed, all but the 
germ, that cannot die. It is mournful for 
a child to despise itself, — it is awful for a 
man. I did, as bothy and, though I felt my 
own gifts, humble as they were and are, 
and diligently cultivated them, it was rather 
to escape the gnawing agony of my soli- 
tude, the eternal hunger of the void of 
natural affection. When passion came, and 
the time for it, there was no hope; the 
mood next to despair clutched fast and 
held me. If I had not steadfastly believed 
in my Creator, and in His unfelt love for me^ 
and unseen vengeance on behalf of those 
He loves, whom man oppresses, I should 
never have come back here, for I should 
have quietly drowned myself, far enough out 
at sea, somewhere, for my body never to be 
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reclaimed. But enough. The time came. 
It was hard to me to go to my father 
when I had no sign from him I should 
be welcome, and was fully rewarded for 
doing so by his taking one of the few 
moments we were unwatched, to tell me 
he had begged the old servant to write. 
But Miss Standish, — she was there. 

" She had no idea of doing me good, and 
was wholly unconscious of the tremendous 
hold she took on me directly — I had not 
been a day with her in the house before 
her extraordinary attraction pervaded me as 
a spell. It was strangely genuine and 
tangible. I dared not sit next her for fear 
I should touch her hands, her hair, for 
fear, indeed, she should hear my heart beat, 
for I could myself, — for fear I should for- 
get myself in her^ so as to betray my 
secret by a word — a sigh. For it was a 
secret, and soon, alas! I knew it always 
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would be. Purely physical was her first and 
finest Influence, the emanation of the spirit 
through the body; the rest came afterwards, 
but was all in keeping. There was no decep- 
tion in her; she was neither siren, goddess, 
nor angel — ^hollow wonders all. 

"She was spending the day there, and 
went home rather late. When she was gone, I 
was appalled at the vacuum she left in me after 
those few hours. She had scarcely spoken 
to me either, though she looked at me pretty 
often; and indeed I was a strange-looking 
creature, and used to being stared at with- 
out interest. My brother had been at a 
member^s borough meeting, and came back 
just in time (he said on purpose) to take her 
home. This she would not permit, and even 
he could not enforce his escort. She came 
again next day. She was nearly always 
with my father; In fact, he could bear no 
one else to tcmch him^ and she allowed none 
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other in the day-time. Before he died, indeed, 
she always sat up half the night — but she 
was always sleepy at night, like a child. 
Soon every room was haunted with her, and, 
as you accuse me of magnetic tendencies, I 
will confess to you that I have seen her 
sitting where she was not^ standing where 
she had not been; she rose up life-tinted, to 
tantalise and torture me, and vanished as I 
went near. Her voice often woke me in the 
night with speeches she had uttered during 
the hours she had actually been present. As 
for her singing, I never heard it more than 
once. 

^*That once I was in the room alone. She 
was singing for my father, who lay in the 
room above, and both doors were open, that 
he might hear. I am little susceptible to 
music generally; that is, I care for little 
within my means to hear. She was singing 
a very insignificant ballad, the words posi- 
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lively weak, the air little better. But the 
passion I With it fihe wrought forth a strain 
seraphic, fiery. I listened as a being breath- 
ing an unknown empyreal element; my 
temples throbbed, my hair shivered, my 
hands and feet changed cold as ice. Then 
again — I recur to your magnetic accusation — 
I either fell asleep or swooned on the chair 
I had taken when I crept into the room. 
I came to, with a horrible shock of blankness 
— there was no more voice! Perhaps also 
the pungent odour of some half-medicinal 
perfume helped it. Whence came that? It 
was about my person. I put up my hand; 
my forehead was wet all over with it — even 
my hair. No one was in the room. In 
another instant my old nurse came in; she 
was very ignorant, but very fond of me. 
^ Where did you come from?' I asked, for 
she was generally at the lodge, though just 
then retained upstairs as an extra hand in 
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nursing. She bathed my head agam, gave 
me some mixture with camphor and spirit 
in it, still did not speak. ^Who could have 
sent her ? ' was my next idea, and then I re- 
membered the singing— the swoon of ecstasy 
-the perfume on awakening. Had she 
healed me with her touch, and left me? So 
she hated and despised me — ^as all despised 
and hated." 

For all his magnificent pretence of Horatia 
being as " transparent " to him as the sky to 
an astronomer (by the way, an unanalogical 
fancy, worthy of a lover), he could have 
known her large charity very little, her great 
maternal instinct still less, to think she would 
have left a fainting man alone because she 
despised or detested him I One reason only 
(and that one I had no right to hint at) 
could or would have driven her away and 
made her send other assistance in such a 
case. 
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^^I shall tire yon to death, Ernest; yet I 
have hardly began, it seems. I must finish 
shortly. I can't talk about my after-glimpses 
of her, for they were wild, maddening 
glimpses. I had to see her in parties, with 
other men, if I was to see her at oQ; 
and yet I could not help going then. 

^^The first time I saw that woman with 
her was at a ball, where I was asked as a 
matter of courtesy, because I had come home 
aliye, I put up with anything if I could 
only see her. That woman hated me, as a 
serpent a poor fluttering bird. I scarce knew 
it at first, so wily was she; but I was, as 
I am now, a marij and I never could sus- 
pect a woman of telling lies. She drew 
me to her side, spoke to me of her dear 
charge^ tried to sound me; but the water 
was too deep, because I did not like her, 
and I never trust any I cannot love. 

"Of my brother I cannot much speak — 
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not from any idea of its being wrong to 
acknowledge one's blood-relations in the wrong, 
but I might go too far. My brother was 
eternally paying attention to ?ier; he was point- 
device in gallantry. I had heard enough 
of him abroad, she might not have known 
anything; and as for his attentions, why, 
she had so many from so many, it could 
be nothing new to her. And though it was 
that woman who told me she never permitted 
proposals from those she did not affect, I 
do believe it, for I saw her conduct. She 
was not only high with all men — she 
was cold as marble, but without the least 
hardness ; indeed, she was free as air, but 
there seemed a veil between them and her, 
whose tenuous strength no look could pierce 
— a halo fluDg from the external chastity 
to enwrap the inward fire. 

" I had little communication— no communion 
— ^with my brother, he never told me his in- 
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tentions. I have not described him to you 
because I cannot do him justice, as I don't 
admire him, but his personal appearance, 
let alone his genius, as it is named, bewildered, 
dazzled women. After my &ther^s death 
there came a lull which to me was a blank 
space in time, like total darkness in separate 
confinement. I did not go out anywhere, 
consequently never saw her. What my brother 
did is of no use to recalL Howbeit, he was 
a great deal out directly afterwards. One 
day, I was walking along a dull path near 
the house, when a carriage passed me in 
the road ; my impulse made me look into it 
it; there was that woman, and she 
was there also, my brother on the back- 
seat talking to her. Oh, I remember that 
time! She was looking out of the window, 
not over-comfortable. I thought she saw me 
— she bowed — she smiled. Such a snule ! the 
carriage passed swiftly, but the smile stayed 
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— it was mine. Alas, for me ! that I was mad 
or fool enough to mistake its sweetness for other 
than compassion, than sympathy. Worldly I 
knew that woman to be to her heart's core, if 
heart she has, but 1 thought her unworldly, of 
stuff society can neither imitate nor spoil, nor 
lessen in its value, like gold itself." 

Not one word of his being left unmerci- 
fully poor, save such a hint as this might 
give, and which would have been none but for 
Horatia's prior explanation. 

^^I made up my mind then. I had not 
then been told she never * permitted propo- 
sals/ — an absurd term. 

"I could but be rejected, if she chose, 
but if I did not confess my love to her, 
and have one chance of flinging my passion 
at her feet, 1 felt my heart would burst. 
It seemed scarcely an evil to contemplate 
that she might, most likely would, refuse 
me; it was so delicious to think of telling 
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her my life's life out! I was new to love 
then, knew little of its sorrow, nothing of 
its sweetness, but gloried in its power. I was 
punished for that pride. 

"I went to the house. Of course she 
could not live alone, but I hated that 
woman to live with her. I asked for her, 
not her protectress, as she called herself. 
Whether the servant had been taught a 
cue 1 know not, but he showed me into 
the dining-room. There sat that woman, 
and I could not escape her nor her greet- 
ing. It was very bland this time, and al- 
most cordial. She would have made me sit 
down beside her, but I took a chair as far 
as possible away. I had brought myself to 
it, and required no courage; my impulse 
was enough. Never have I understood how 
genuine love could make of a man a coward ; 
so I said, quite calmly, ^Is Miss Standish 
at home?' 
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"^I am very happy to say yes, and also 
that your brother is with her at this mo- 
ment, upstairs. I dare say that I need 
hardly tell his only brother the nature of 
the interview. And, indeed, when I look 
at you, I cannot help thinking you, were so 
amiable as to come and beguile me in my 
suspense.' 

"The strength of some feelings has an ebb 
proportioned to their flow. I was perfectly 
quiet, understood her completely, resolved 
not to go till I saw my brother out of the 
house. 

"^I suppose you mean that Valliance is 
making a declaration of regard to Miss 
Standish, Madam? He never has confided 
to me his intentions, still I can guess as 
much.' 

"^He confided them to me. Had she 
been my own child, he could not have 
been more honourable and open. But he 
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ought to appreciate his success (as certain 
as his design ihxit must eoer be) for it is 
the first actual declaration she has ever 
permitted. Her sense of propriety, her 
breeding, and her feminine dignity, all 
these have always preserved her.' 

*^ I never thought what jargon this might 
be ; I scarcely listened to it, but only heard. 
I commenced a trifling conversation, with which 
I took infinite pains, but she was resolved 
I should not stay, and would not keep it 
up. Then it struck me I was an idiot to 
remain there, merely, perhaps, to miss sight 
of him as he left the house, when I could 
watch outside. I rose, bade her good day 
hastily, and went. 

"I walked up and down, avoiding the 
dining-room windows, for half an hour. Then 
the door shut. I saw Valliance — determined 
to clench my destiny, that it might become my 
support instead of my destruction. I walked 
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fast after him. I recollect how his hair looked, 
as I was behind him (of the curious cruel colour 
history tells us Lucrezia Borgia had, bright 
yellow, thick as Absalom's. How women 
worshipped his rich locks! I came up with 
him : I governed myself perfectly, though I 
am a miserable actor ; and far too natural to 
be ever fortunate." 

"^Have you succeeded, and may 1 con- 
gratulate you?' I asked — ^Ernest, you are 
as simple as I in some things, though we are 
neither of us fools.' I was certain of a 
sincere answer. 

"He started a little — ^recovered — and with 
his faultless manner, he exclaimed: — 

"^I thank you, Arnold — ^I never knew 
your kindness for me. She is an angeU 

" And he hurried on. Who would not have 
been deceived? He was flushed — his cheek 
crimson. You have seen that peculiar flush in 
little Hilary. His lips quivered— or he made 
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them quiver. In my place^ would you have 
believed him? Would his words have suf- 
ficed as well as simple yea or nay I " 

"Certainly in your placey because in that 
case I should have been yourself. Now, I 
am difierent. I should have bolted back to 
her — seen her — (zsked herJ^ 

"Not if you had been crushed and un- 
considered since your birth — not if you 
staked all on the one chance of a woman 
caring for youy before you showed you 
cared for her I " 

It seemed to me he had shown it pretty 
well, though; but I would have perished before 
I went against him then. 

"But, seriously," I said, "you believe her, 
don't you, when she says she never had an 
ofier from him? Or is it my statement 
you don't believe!" 

" Should I have told you all this — ^have 
madly opened the flood-gates of the past to 
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drown myself in misery— if I had not beUeved 
you, and thanked you as in words I never 
can? I was a wretch just then, a smile 
raised me to heaven, a word could hurl me 
to despair. It was the fault, not of any 
accident of education, but of my innate 
temperament. I have had experience since, 
sure as it was slow, and it has cooled the 
hot metal in me — hardened it, I hope." 

I could not perceive it was hardened; as 
for its cooling, I had not the means to 
judge. 

"f went to London directly — ^got some- 
thing to do." 

Got something 1 as if it slipped, for the 
asking, into his hand. Never should I have 
known his personal extremities, but for his 
wife's generous friendship for me, in the 
which bonds she deemed me worthy to hear 
of them, to a certain point. But that it was 
the struggle of the exceptionaly who cannot 
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turn their hand to anythingj as the phrase is, 
and are not free of any common means of 
livelihood I know. 

^^By chance/' he went on, no need to prompt 
him now, "I met one of the men who had 
been invited to our best balls to make up de- 
ficient numbers. He was one of those beau- 
tiful heroes, a life-guardsman. He offered me 
a cigar, I recollect ; he was a well-born fellow, 
and the real drill would have made him some- 
thing better. I was shabby enough, and he 
asked me to go home with him to dinner; I 
refused, being very busy. Then he said, ^K 
you have not been home lately, it may be news 
to you that it is all off between your brother 
and Miss Standish. Everyone is astonished; 
who would have believed her a jilt? 

" I ought to have had the spirit to ask him 
then whether they had been really engaged, for 
I never heard from anyone, my fault that. I 
sent no address anywhere. But I was ex* 
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hausted with days and nights of restless and 
sleepless sorrow, — I will not call it love, love is 
all warmth and sweetness, whether slumbering 
or awake. I had no spirit left ; at least it was 
chained fast with ice-links to a rock of ice. 
I had hitherto believed my brother's condition 
and their connection, now I seemed to hnow 
it. But it is awful to lose worship — esteem is a 
mere cant phrase, invented by loveless ration- 
alists — to lose worship, in forfeiting its object. 
I left off adoring her because I thought her 
erring and unfaithful, but all the more love 
rushed in to fill its room. Mind me, it 
was not that I blamed her for changing her 
mind, on learning him better, but that I had 
imagined her a woman who would never cease 
loving had she begun, and would never have 
promised herself in marriage unless she loved^ 
" No more she would, I am quite confi^dent. ^ 
" I know, I believe — ^I abhor myself. And 
hear, it is my only comfort to confess, how 
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shameAilly I wronged her. I knew mj brother 
shortly afterwards fell back into the old track 
from which I had fancied she reclaimed him. 
But I did not think him systematically a se- 
ducer — ^the very dissipated shrink from such a 
brand — ^yet there it is upon him. In the case 
of that unhappy innoeenty it would have been 
like expecting a lamb to refrain from cropping 
the fresh herbage^ to imagine she would have 
resisted him. 

" The faculty of adoration was all she pos- 
sessed to any purpose^ and the master-scent, — 
the slave fealty— of the dumb animals them- 
selves. She was soul and body his ; his must 
answer for her. However, it happened quite 
by chance, I heard of her as ill, near death. 
The nurse I told you of, and who alone had 
my address, came to me. I went with her, 
that day and many days. I promised her to 
take the children, but even that instinct was 
dead in her. She only cared to see him^ and 
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that I could not compass. With excessive 
economy I was able to help her somewhat, for 
from no other would she accept aid. One day 
— that was the last time until the other day — 
I met Horatia there. I could not speak, I 
should have broken down, and the woman 
was dying under my eyes. 

" It is all explained. Oh, mercy, how sweet 
art thou ! I did not leave off loving. No, the 
glimpse made me frantic for weeks and months. 
But it cut me to the core of my heart, and 
love, quick-bleeding till exhausted, turned to 
sorrow. I told you truly I should love her 
were she the lowest criminal, but 1 might not 
humanly desire a mortal union in such case, 
because of the fiiture in my children. Only 
so. And how miserable is our judgment of 
women 1 How poor are our causes ! How in- 
sane our tests ! I fastened on her blame for 
non-completion of a marriage which would 
have broken my own springs of life and faith. 
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and made her useless^ if not wholly wretched ; 
and I deemed her the cause of the sad and 
piteous wreck of womanhood that lay there 
dying.** 

" It was not strange," said I. " But some 
person or persons must have told, or acted, 
lies, and I should like to trace and understand 
them." 
• " Soon I shall." With exultation. 

I could scarcely follow him in such a daring 
frame. It showed how strong had been the 
inmate of the prison, that, seeing through a 
chink cleft open on a sudden a single beam 
of light, it plumed its wings to fly, — it foresaw 
the gates burst open in the everlasting morn- 
ing that little ray foretold. 
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